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FREE TRADE CONVENTION. most subjects, which springs from different habits and 

| pursuits, and is perhaps inevitably incident to the im- 

For the purpose of introducing the address of this perfection of our common nature. On one engrossing 
body, as well as to have the minutes of the convention | question, that which constitutes the subject of this ad- 


. | dress, looking as well to its principles as its details 
i i _— 2 , esent the | , “oe ; . 
in a more official form=-we defer for the pr | they have found a concurrence of opinion, which, as 


continuation of the proceedings begun to be published | they believe, entitles them to ask for that opinion, and 
in our last number. for the reasons on which it is founded, the attentive and 
oe | dispassionate consideration of the American people. 
Among the evils which flow from the tariff system, 
Address of the Convention to the People of t he | as at present establislied by law, the ardent and deter- 
United Statcs. “ | mined opposition to that system, which exists in vari- 
. ome ‘ ; ; ous parts of the Union,—the deep and settled discon. 
A portion of your fellow citizens, resident in differ- 


P | tent which is felt, and has been manifested by a nume- 
ent states of the Union, who are numerous, respectable | rous, patriotic, and intelligent portion of our fellow cit- 


and intelligent, who like yourselves, are attached to | jz ens,—cannot fail to awaken the liveliest solicitude of 
the principles of free government, and ardently devot- | every lover of his country. Let it be remembered that 
ed to the great constitutional charter, which conse- | this is no transient feeling—the offspring of momentary 
crates and upholds them—who ask only an equal parti- | excijtement—one which may be expected to pass away 
cipation in the benefits, and are ready to bear an equal | under the influence of a more calm and dispassionate 
share of the burthens of the government—who are | regection, No—the system of which we complain is 
willing, moreover, to concede to others a perfect right | not of recent origin, and the feeling of discontent, which 
to the full enjoyment of whatever they ask for them- | was coeval with its institution, time and experience have 
selves; such a portion of your fellow citizens, whose only served to strengthen and increase. Let those who 
condition, character, motives and views are thus faith- | sincerely desire to perpetuate the political blessings 
fully delineated, have deputed us to represent them on | which we enjoy, look to this consideration with the at- 
an occasion deeply interesting to their feelings as MEN, | tention which it demands. This is emphatically a go- 
and vitally important to their interests as citizens of this | yernment of opinion. The vigor of the laws is a moral 
great confederated Republic. They have called upon | force. ~ The bond which unites us is the sense of our 
us to unite our counsels for the redress of the grievan- | ¢ymmon interest—the conviction of our equal rights-—~ 
ces under which they labour; and have enjoined it upon | the assurance of our capacity to assert, and the feeling 
us, as a duty, to omit no means tor the accomplishment | that we actually enjoy them, Take from any consider. 
of this object, which may consist with our obligations | ape portion of the Anierican people the consciousness 
as citizens, and with their own faithful and ardent de- that they are in the full possession of their rights as 
votion to the bond of our common union. In the per- | freemen; substitute for it the spirit of discontent, which 
formance of a duty like this, we cannot be insensible to | springs from the conviction of wrongs inflicted, not in- 
the propriety of a frank and respectful communication | advertently, but with deliberation, which are not tem- 
with our fellow citizens at large. We are members of | porary, but enduring; and you array against the govern- 
the same great political family. Our interests are com- | ment a force which is of like character with that which 
mon, and so also are our duties; and it cannot be that | sustains it—you awaken a feeling of resentment, which 
any portion of our brethren can desire to withhold from | js goaded into activity by a sense of oppression, and 
us our just share of the benefits, or to subject us to an | embittered by the recollection that it is the hand of a 
undue proportion of the burthens, which flow from the | brother which inflicts it. Such is the feeling which 
government under which we live. We have equal | pervades a numerous and respectable portion of the 
confidence in their justice and intelligence; and assure | American people. It cannot be defied, and may not be 
ourselves that it is only necessary to bring home to their | disregarded, without putting to hazard the safety of the 
understandings the conviction of the evils under which | confederacy. 
we suffer, to secure their cordial co-operation in prompt! Do you doubt its existence, its nature, or degree? 
and effectual measures for their removal, We would ' Look to the character of this assembly—to the circum. 
commune with you, then, in the spirit of these feclings. | stances under which it is convened. Give your atten. 
We must speak with frankness. It may be that our | tion to the history of the past, and be admonished of 
language will borrow strength from the conviction of | the novel and extraordinary spectacle which is present. 
our wrongs, but we will not forget the just respect | edto your view. Do not close your eyes to the fact 
which is due to those who differ fromus in opinion, and | that this assembly is altogether without parallel since 
cannot be unmindful of the affection which we bear, | the foundation of the government—that we are freemen 
and which we earnestly desire to cherish towards our | and the representatives of treemen, who speak to you 
brethren throughout the Union. of our violated rights—that we have come from differ. 
The representatives of portions of our fellow citi- | ent and distant parts of the Union to join in demanding 
zens, belonging to different states of this confederacy, | their restoration—that a consciousness of strength is 
have assembled in the city of Philadelphia, to consider | the offspring of united counsels—and that our purpose 
the grievances which they suffer under the existing ta- |is not the less firm, because it is announced to you 
riff of duties, and to devise, if happily they may do 80, | peacefully, and in the spirit of conciliation. 
some constitutional und peaceful mode of redress. A numerous and respectable portion of the American 
Speaking generally, they have come together as stran- | people do not merely complain that this system is un- 


gers to each other, with all the variety of opinions on ‘just, but they question the right to establish it. They 
Vor, VII 33 
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do not doubt—they utterly deny—the constitutional 
power of Congress to enact. In justice to that body, 


[OcTossa 














its origin in a spirit of compromise. Its object is the se- 


curity of those rights which are committed to its protec- 
we invite your candid attention toa brief consideration | tion—its principle that of an equal participation in the 
of their views on this subject. The constitutional va-| benefits and in the burthens of the government. A 
lidity or invalidity of an act of Congress does not neces- | system of taxation which is unequal in its operation, 
sarily depend upon the question whether the judicial | which oppresses the many for the benefit of the few, 
department of the government would affirm the one or | is therefore unjust, not merely with reference to the 
the other of these propositions, It may be that an act| great and immutable principles of right which are ap- 
will in its operation and effect be subversive of the prin-| plicable to human couduct, but is moreover in direct 
ciples of the constitution, and yet on its face be supe- | collision with that constitutional equality of right, which 
rior to all just exception on that ground. Li'erally and | this instrument was thus confessedly intended to se- 
in terms it may be in execution of an expressly granted | cure. A distinguished jurist of Massachusetts, one who 
power—in its operation and effect it may not only tran- | is advantageously known as such to the people of the 
scend that power, but may directly contravene it. Un-| Union, has said of the system of which we complain, 
der the pretence of supplying a revenue, Congress | that it is calculated ‘to destroy many of the great ob- 
may raise money beyond the purposes to which it can | jects for which the constitution of the United States 
be legitimately applied, or may increase the duties to | was originally framed and adopted.” Who will affirm 
an amount which will be prohibitory of importation, | that such a system can consist with the spirit of the 
and consequently destructive of all revenue to be de-| constitution? Its enactments may be so veiled as to 
rived from that source. Still such an act would pur-| elude the judicial power, and may therefore be obliga- 
port to be in the execution of the power to lay and col-| tory upon the other departments of the government— 
lect taxes; and courts of justice judging of it by its} but as between constituent and agent, between the 
terms, and by what is apparent on its face, would not! people and their rulers, the charter will in such case 
affirm its invalidity. But the constitution is equally ob- | have been violated, and it will belong to them to cor- 
ligatory on every department of the government—on | rect the evil. Why should we fear to enunciate this 
the legislator who enacts, as well as on the judge who | principle? Is it because of the danger of those interests 
interprets a law. If the former shall so veil his unlawful | which have grown up under the system? A just con- 
purpose as to defend it from the scratiny of the latter, | sideration of the subject will lead toa directly opposite 
is it less a violation of Ais constitutional obligation’ If} result. If it be conceded that the system is oppressive, 
it be such a violation can it be constitutionally valid? | unequal and unjust, can those who profit by it deceive 
If instead of the absence of any express grant of pow- | themselves with the expectation of its permanency? 
er to protect manufactures, the constitution had con-| Is it prudent to close their eyes to the consequences, 
tained an express clause of inhibition, an act of Con-| to which, sooner or later, this conviction must inevita- 
gress, imposing duties beyond the purposes of revenue, | bly lead? Distinguished as this system is, by every 
and thereby operating as a bounty to the manufacturer; | characteristic which may define a tyranny the most 
would, they insist, be admitted to be in violation of the | odious, why should we, who are its victims, not stand 
constitution, and yet the repugnance would not be man- 


upon our chartered rights? ; 
ifest upon its face, and would therefore elude the judi-| As men and brethren we appeal to you then to unite 
cial power. 


your efforts with ours in the correction of this abuse, 
A numerous and intelligent portion of the American | A system which is unc qual in its operation, and there- 
people believe that this view is applicable tu the tariff | fore unjust—which is oppressive, because it burthens 


of 1828. They admit the power of Congress to lay and | the many for the benefit of the few—grossly, fatally 
collect such duties as they may deem necessary for the | unwise and impolitic, since it is subversive of the har- 
purposes of revenue, and within these limits so to arrange | mony of the Union—which is in violation of the prin- 
those duties as incidentally, andto that extent, to give | ciples of free government, and utterly at variance with 
protection to the manufacturer, They deny the right | the spirit of justice and mutual concession in which the 
to convert what they denominate the incidental into the | constitution was conceived and adopted; such a sys- 
principal power, and transcending the limits of revenue | tem, if persevered in, must alieniate our affections from 
to impose an additional duty, substantively and exclu- | each other, engender discontents and animosities, and 
sively for the purpose of affording that protection. They | lead inevitably, and with a force which no human 
admit that Congress may countervail the regulations of power can resist, to the most awful of all calamities, 
a foreign power which may be hostile to our commerce, | We entreat those who differ from us, seriously to pon- 
but they deny their authority permanently to prohibit | der this view of the subject. We entreat them not to 
all importation for the purpose of securing the home | misunderstand us. We cannot be deterred from the 
market exclusively to the domestic manufacturer,— | discharge of our duties to ourselves and our common 
thereby destroying the commerce they were entrusted | country by the menace of consequences, and we are 
to regulate, and fostering an interest with which they | equally incapable of using its language to others. It is 
have no constitutional power to interfere. That por- | as men and brothers—in the spirit of an affection which 
tion of our fellow citizens of whom we speak, do not | is still warm and undiminished, that we would call their 
therefore hesitate to affirm, that if the right to enact | attention to those inevitable results, which neither they 
the tariff law of 1828 be referred to the authority to lay | nor we will have the power to avert. 
andcollect duties, &c. it isa palpable abuse of the tax- Examine the subject fora moment in its connexion 
ing power, which was conferred for the purpose of rey- with the principles of an enlightened political econ- 
inue;—if to the authority to regulate commerce, it is as | omy, and see if the considerations which are urged to 
obvious a perversion of that power, since it may be ex- | sustain this system are not fallacious and delusive. 
tended to an utter annihilation of the objects which it | The view must be necessarily brief—consisting of hints 
was intended to protect. Waving however this discus- | and suggestions rather than of an extended argument, 
sion, we concur in the opinion, that if the aggrieved | or of minute details; but our object will be attained if 
party is deprived of the protection which the judicial | these may serve to awaken a spirit of dispasionate in- 
department might otherwise afford, it would strengthen quiry. 
his appeal to the American people to unite with himin| We are the advocates of free trade. The argument 
correcting the evil by peaceable and constitutional | which sustains it rests upon a proposition which may 
means. not be denied, It is the unquestionable right of every 
But there is a view of this subject which may claim | individual to apply his labour and capital in the mode 
the concurrence of all those who are prepared to admit | which he may conceive best calculated to promote his 
thut the tariff is unequal in its operation, oppressive | own interest. It is the interest of the public that he 
and unjust, The constitution of the United States had | should so apply it. He understands better than it can 
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be understood by the government, what will conduce 
to his own benefit; and since the majority of individuals 
will, if properly protected, be disposed to follow their 
interests, such an application of their industry and cap- 
ital must produce in the result the greatest amount of 
public good, Let it be remembered, that the question 
relates exclusively to the application of capital. It can- 
not be generated by an act of legislation. The power 
of the government is limited to its transfer from one 
employment to another. It takes from some less favor- 
ed interest, what it bestows on the one which it pro- 
fesses to protect. It is equally untrue that such a sys- 
tem gives greater employment to labor. Its operation 
is confined to the simple change of its application. — 
Laws which protect by bounty auy peculiar species of 
labor, cannot be said to encourage American industry 
—that is, directed to various objects. These laws fa- 
vor only a single class; and since the bounty is not sup- 
plied by the government, but taken from the pocket of 
the individual, the protection which is given to one 
species of labor, is so given at the expense of every 
other, That course of legislation, which leaves Ameri- 
can capital and labor to the unfettered discretion of 
those who possess the one and apply the other, can 
alone be denominated the ‘American System.” . 

The interference of government, with the right of 
the individual to apply his labor and capital in such 
mode as he may think most conducive to his own inter- 
est, thus necessarily operates to diminish the aggregate 
amount of production. In other words, the amount of 
the necessaries and conveniences of life which are en- 
joyed by the community is necessarily diminished. _ If 
all nations then were willing to adopt the system of free 
trade for which we contend, which is accordant to the 
spirit of Christianity and calculated to unite nations in 
harmony and peace, it cannot be doubted that the in- 
terests of each would be promoted. The only question 
which can be raised on this part of the subject is, wheth- 
er the adoption of a restrictive policy by one or more 
nations makes it the interest of others to reciprocate 
those restrictions. The answer seems to be sufficiently 
obvious und satisfactory. ‘The proposition which as- 
serts the superior advantages of a free trade among all 
nations, rests upon the following principle. The uni- 
versal freedom of action which it allows, tends most 
thoroughly to develope the moral and physical ener- 
gies of each nation, and to apply them to those objects 
to which they are best adapted. The proposition must 
be equally true in relation to each nation, whatever may 
be the policy adopted by others. ‘The nation which re- 
sorts to a restrictive policy, legislates to her own dis- 
advantage by interfering with the natural and most 
profitable employment of capital. To the extent to 
which she thus excludes another nation from an ac- 
customed or from a desirable market, she occasions, it 
is true, in that nation also a displacement of capital 
from its natural channels. But can the remedy con- 
sist in a retaliatory system of legislation’ ina system 
of further restrictions imposed by the latter nation? If 
it be true that a restrictive system is injurious to the 
nation imposing it, does it cease to be so in regard to 
the latter nation, because of the wrong done by the 
former, and because it is also injurious to such nation? 
When we apply these views to the Corn Laws of 
Great Britain, considered with reference to their effect 
upon us, is it not then obvious that a system or pretend- 
ed relation, which infetters the productive energies of 
our own people, whatever may be its effect upon that 
nation, must necessarily increase the evils we ourselves 
are destined to sustain? 

It is strongly urged, as a motive to the continuance of 
the existing tariff, that its operation had been to effect a 
reduction of prices. ‘Ihese have, in fact, fallen since 
1816, and our opponents contend that this has been the 
result of domestic competition. A moment’s reflection 
will demonstrate the fallacy of this assertion. We pre- 
sent a single fact in the outset. The dimunition of price 
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has been general, as well in relation to articles which 
are not protected by the existing tariff of duties, as to 
those which are. Itcannot therefore, have arisen from 
this cause. Let us remember now that this dimunition 
of price has occurred every where—abroad as well as at 
home—and not only in an equal, but, as a necessary 
consequence of the tariff, in a greater degree there 
than here. Among the causes which have produced 
this result, two prominent ones are presented to your 
consideration—the diminished amount of the circulating 
medium of the world, and the astonishing improvements 
which have been introduced in the modes of production. 
The cost of production is less; the comparative value of 
money has become greater. Can we wonder at the re- 
sult? Take the case of cotton gocds—these have fallen 
in price here since the enactment of the tariff. But the 
same thing is true not only in xn equal,but in a greater de- 
gree abroad; and the reason is obvious. The causes which 
have produced this result—those which have been be- 
fore stated—have elsewhere been left to exert their full 
influence in affecting the reduction of price. Here 
their operation has been restrained by. the conflicting 
influence of the tariff. The reduction therefore with 
us has necessarily stopped at a point, which is ascer- 
tained by adding the amount of duty to the price of the 
imported article. Thus the diminution of price here 
has not been produced by the tariff, but in despite of it 
—and has been retarded by it. But for this law the im- 
ported, which would take the place of the domestic ar- 
ticle in the consumption of the country, would be ob- 
tained at a price greatly below that which we actually 
pay, and the difference, amounting yearly to many mil- 
lions of dollars, would be saved to the community. It 
cannot be doubted that the prices of all commodities, 
the domestic production of which is forced by the impo- 
sition of a duty on a foreign article of similar description, 
are raised by the amount of duty necessary to effeet the 
exclusion of the foreign article, or that this increase of 
price is paid by the consumer, and that the loss to the 
nation which is occasioned by this system of protection, 
is nearly equal to such difference of price. 

The success which has attended the manufacture of 
cottons, is used to illustrate and enforce another sug: 
gestion in favor of the tariff. It is said, that by means 
of the protection afforded by government, manufactu- 
rers are enabled to overcome the difficulties incident to 
new enterprises, and that this protection is ultimately 
repaid to the community, in the reduced price at which 
the article is furnished. We have already shown that 
this reduction in price in the case referred to, has not 
resulted from the protective system. Let us look, how- 
ever, at this suggestion, apart from that consideration. 
If it be conceded for the purpose of argument, and onl 
for that purpose,that a manufacture might be established 
by a temporary encouragement from government, whioh 
would not otherwise, at least at that time, come into suc- 
cessful operation, and that the community might ulti- 
mately be repaid in the manner which is supposed, the 
following considerations seem decisively to repel the 
force of that suggestion. The idea of permanent pro- 
tection is excluded by the nature of the proposition, 
That which is proposed is temporary merely, and the 
question whe-her it is to be ultimately repaid to the 
community, is of course made to depend on the success- 
ful operation of the protected establishment. It is Con- 
gress who are to determine in advance, upon the pro- 
propriety of putting at hazard the interests of the com- 
munity, by the forced establishment of proposed manu- 
facture. The question to be determined depends upon 
the calculation of the probabilities, to the correct esti- 
mate of which, much practical information is obviously 
indispensable. Constituted as that body is, it is difficult 
to conceive of one less fitted for such teference. On 
the other hand, there is always enough of individual en- 
terprise, intelligence and capital, to test any experi- 
ment which gives a fair promise of ultimate remunera- 
tion, notwithstanding it may be subject to temporary 
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loss. Left to individual enterprise, the question would | 
be decided by those who have every motive, and every 
means, to come to a just conclusion—while the propo- 
sed suggestion would throw upen congress those vis- | 
ionary projectors, who having failed to obtain the sup- | 
port of discreet and intell gent capitalists, would play 
the sure game of securing profil, it, by the rarest acci- 
dent, profit should arise, and of throwing the loss up- 
on the community, if loss should ensue. 

It is said that a dependence upon other nations, for 
those manufactures which are essential to our wants, is 
inconsistent with our chracter as a nation; and in this | 
view thut the tariff is essential to national independence. 
To us the term seems to be strang: ly misappled.  Itis 
agreed that a system of free trade among all the nations 
of the world, by securing the application of the highest 
energies of each, to those objects which it was best 
qualified to produce, would enlarge the amount of pro- 
duction, and increase the sum of human comfort. But | 
such a state of things would, according to the argu- 
ment which is urged, be a state of universal depen- | 
dence; and precisely the same consequence would fol- 
low in relation to the commercial intercourse of any gi- | 
ven nation with the other nations of the world, tothe | 
extent of that intercourse, whether a system of free 
trade or of partial restrictions should prevail. That in- 
tercourse consists in the mutual interchange of com- | 


modities, and it is impossible to conceive the idea of a | 
dependence on the one side, without recognizing the | 
fact of a corresponding dependence on the other. But 
such a state of mutual dependence is a source of gratu- 
Jation rather than of regret, since it gives to each nation | 
an increased facility for the development of its highest 
energies, enlarges the sum of its enjoyments, and affords 
the surest guarantee for the peace and harmony of tlie 
world. 


If the suggestion be urged in its application to the | 


necessities of our country during a state of war, an | 
equally satisfactory answer may be given. It is unques- 
tionably the duty uf every government to be prepared | 
for those conflicts with other nations, which it is not 
always possible to avoid : but this is most effectually 
done by the unrestricted exertion of its peaceful ener- 
gies. Ina government constituted as ours is, and sep- 
arated as it is by the Atlantic from the nations of the 
old world, it is reasonable to presume that such con- 
flicts will be rare. The interva's of peace will proba- 
bly be of much the longest duration, and our system of 
permanent policy should therefore be reglutated chief- 
ly with a view to this state of our national existence. 
But the decisive answer to this suggestion is, that mo- 
ney constitutes the sinews of war, and that its exigen- 
cies are best provided for by enriching the nation in 
time of peace, A system of free trade will mainly con- 
duce to this object. The resources which it will furn- 
ish will second the services of the neutral trader, and 
these with our own internal manufactures, which are al- 
ready independent of Legislative protection, will am- 
ply supply our wants in such an emergency. 

It is one and not the least of the evils of the system 
which we deprecate, that it has atendency to demoral- 
ize our citizens, to habituate them to evasions of the | 


laws, and to encourage the odious and detestible prac- | 
tice of smuggling. It is the effect of the protecting du- 
ty to raise the price of commodities considerably above 
that, at which they could be imported at a moderate 
revenue duty. Unless this is so, it fails to accomplish 
its destined object, and is entirely useless. The inevit- 
able consequence is, the temptation to clandestine im- 
portation, and the facilities which are afforded by our | 
widely extended inland and ocean frontier, give impu- | 
nity to the smuggler. t 

On the several interests of agriculture, navigation, 
commerce,the mechanic arts, and even on manufactures | 
themselves, this system operates with an injurious in- 
fluence. Speaking with reference to that portion of | 
agriculture, which is employed in the production of ar- 


consumable article, repaid by the consumer. 
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ticles which must be exported to a foreign market, it is 
obvious that any considerable diminution of the com- 


mercial capital, by its transfer to other employments, 
/must have atendency to diminish their price. It is in 


the southern portion of the union that this will be most 


| extensively felt. The domestic market will consume a 


portion of its great staple, which is, comparatively small, 
and the immense residue will seek in vain for a foreign 
market, if the manufactures of other nations are in ef- 


fect, and permanently excluded from our ports. This 
_ state of things may not at once occur. 


The necessity of having a supply of the raw material 


_ for the employment of her mauufactories, may induce 


our great customer to submit, for a t'me, to asystem of 
purchase instead of exchange; but she will be urged by 


_the strongest considerations to seek that supply from 


those who will receive her manufactures in return, If 


| this system be rendered permanent, and pushed to the 


prohibitory extent, to which it seems inevitably to tend, 


the fate of the cotton planter is therefore, irrevocably 
| sealed. Nor is he alone effected by this system of pro- 


tection. The farmer of the middle states will feel its in- 
fluence in the increase of the price of labor, as well as 
of every article which he buys; and if those in the man- 
ufacturing districts should find an improved market for 
the produce of their farms, the considerations just stated 


will operate to diminish their profits—and the benefits 


which they enjoy, from the increased investment of cap- 


| ital in their vicinity, will be purchased at the expense of 


| those interests from which that capital has been trans- 
| ferred. 


When we direct our attention to the influence of the 
protecting system on the navigation of the country, we 
might give to the subject a peculair interest, by dwell~ 
ing on the fact, that a ship is the proudest and most suc- 
cessful of our manufactures. From an early period of 


| our history down to the present hour, we have been con- 


spicuous for our skill in ship building. Adverting to it 


,as an art, we have by the elegance of our models, and 


the minuteness of our finish, raised it from a mechani- 
cal, to one of the fine arts. We have applied the prin- 
ciples of acorrect taste to naval architecture, and have, 


_ therefore, produced the same masterly result in this, as 


the application of the same principles had produced in 
the otherarts. We might then with perfect fairnessand 
propriety, press the inconsistency of that policy, which 
seeks the prosperity of manufacturers, by loading with 
burthens that branch of them which has flourished with 
but little aid, and is necessarily subject to the exclusion 
from the jealousy of foreign nations. We might connect 
this topic with our navy, and our naval glory, and thus 
enlist in our bebalf the sensibilities of patriotism. But 
we wave these advantages, and without entering into 


| details, content ourselves wtth adverting to the positive 
| discouragements to ship building, occasioned by the ta- 
riff of 1828. 


By that tariff, iron, hemp, duck and 
cordage, are subjected to duties which would be in ef- 
fect prohibitory, if these articles were not of the first 


_necessity,and their importation indispensable. The quan- 


tity of these article which enter into the construction of 
a ship, with the labor bestowed on them, constitute one 


half of its value, and the duties upon them impose upon 


a new ship of five hundred tons a dry direct tax little 
short of two thousand dollars, which is paid in advance. 
We say adry, direct tax, for it is not, as in cases of 
Neither 
is it repaid by the freighter, for the rate of freight de- 


pends on foreign competition, and the foreign ship, 
| cheap, because unburthened, settles the price. 


The effects of the protecting system upon commerce 
in general, can only be satisfactorily illustrated by de- 
tails. It is an important task, and will be faithfully per- 
formed by those to whom it is confided. The diminu- 
tion of imports—a total or partial scarcity of some arti- 
cles—an increase of price to the consumer, a depression 
of the mercantile spirit which, under different circum- 
stances, would be animated toa new enterprize, and the 
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consequent check to our attainment of that height of | the height of imprudence for the county to agitate the 
prosperity, to which the freedom of our institutions | subject, and feel firmly convinced that when the real 
guides us, these are results which cannot be denied. | state of the case becomes generally known in the city, 
‘That actual misery is not felt in a young and free coun- | and that the citizens of Philadelphia discover, as they 
try, where almost every citizen is or easily can be, a unquestionably will, that the talked of division will be 
proprietor, is not an argument to deter us from the re- | greatly to their advantage, they will be for lopping us 
moval of those obstructions to that assured and unexam. | off, and may perhaps succeed to the great disadvantage 
pled ease and comfort of condition, to which the Amer- | of the county. In which case let the blame rest on the 
ican citizen aspires and is entitled. If to the easy ac- | heads of those who have started this question, Bringing 
quisition of good cheap land, he can likewise add, not | the subject before them, must necessarily lead to en- 
only the nécessaries, but also the blameless luxuries of | quiry, and they will soon discover that an immense 
life, why should he be churlishly prevented by a sordid | amount of the taxes paid by them, are annually distrib- 
and monopolising system, which finds enjoyment in re- | uted throughout the county; and that we are in fact a 
striction, and profusion in prohibition? great burthento them. It will then be seen who are 
Every class of manufactures which is not the object of | the advocates of the division; who understand their own 
the bounty of this system, as well as the mechanic arts | interests, and who do not. 
generally, are injuriously affected by its operation—/| It is proposed by those in favor of division, that the 
Nay, even those manufacturers, who experience this | new county be composed of the following townships: 
protection, are themselves interested in the removal of | Germantown, Roxborough, Bristol, Oxford, Lower- 
these restrictions—The enormity of the profits,in many | Dublin, Byberry, Moreland, that part of Penn Town- 
instances, combined with the uncertainty of the contin- | ship, north-west of Turner’s Lane, and a part of the 
uance of the system, give to this employment the char- | Northern Liberties. | have now before me the report of 
acter of a gambling speculation, rather than that ofa | the County Commissioners for the year 1830,in which is 
regular pursuit of industry. ‘The high rate of profits | detailed the amount of taxes assessed in each ofthe above 
would occasion a rush of capital from other pursuits,and | townships. The whole amount assessed in the city and 
competition would speedily reduce them to the gener- | county, being $172,572 78. The townships above na- 
‘al level, if the precarious tenure by which they are held | med are assessed as follows, viz:— 


did not restrain the movement. Such of them as are Germantown, - - 3350 32 
adapted to the circumstances of the country, and con- Roxborough, - - 2257 06 
ducted with the requsite skill and industry would con- Bristol, = - - . 1643 62 
tinue to flourish, although legislative protection were Oxford, - - 2306 58 
withdrawn. They would still give a fair return for the | Byberry, . - - 988 41 
capital and labour which they employ. The rate of | Moreland, : - 408 50 


or liable only to those changes which are common to| The incorporated and the unincorporated 
the whole productive industry of the countre. It is with | parts of Penn township, are all in one item, 
this view of the subject, that the best informed and | in 1830, and I can find no way of correctly 
most intelligent among the manufacturers themselves, | separating that part which will come in the 
cannot resist the conviction that the abandonment of the | proposed new county, but I find in 1851, 
protecting system, and a return to moderate duties, | that the two parts have been separated, and 
would be best calculated to promote the steady growth, | the unincorporated part is assessed at $3621, 
and the safe and permanent establishment of American | 16. 1 believe that not half of this will 


profits would indeed be less, but they would be certain, Lower-Dublin, - - 2234 22 
| 


manufactures. |come within the new county; but to be on . 
There is a remaining suggestion which we desire to | the safe side, say half, - 1810 57 
present to your consideration—The national debt, which , As it regards the Northern Liberties, 


has annually absorbed from ten to twelve millions of | there is no way of ascertaining the amount 
revenue, is rapidly diminishing, and will speedily be ex. | of assessments in that part coming into the 
tinguished. On the first day of January, 1833, the new county; I will therefore, leave out both 
available funds of the government will be adequate to | sides in the question relative to it, in the cal- 
its discharge. The existing tariff of duties will produce | culation I am about to make; it will make but 
thereafter an immense annual revenue, beyond the or- little difference one way or the other, and 
dinary wants of the government, and the task of provi- | it examined into it, will be found that it 
ding a system of measures which shall be adapted to this | receives much more than it pays, and will in 
new and interesting condition of the fiscal concerns of | fact make the matter worse. 
the nation, will then devolve upon the next Congress. | $14,999 29 
How propitious the moment for the establishment of | Then, sir,we have the enormous sum of $14,999 29—say 
the principles of free trade. An enterprising and intel- | $15,000,for the gross amount of assessments;the commis. 
ligent people, possessing in abundance the resources of | sioners for collecting, allowances for tax not collected, 
national wealth, and perfectly unencumbered by debt,’ and the average expense of making assessments,is 10 per 
may add to their claims upon the gratitude of the world, | cent. on the amount of the assessments; 10 per cent. on 
for having successfully asserted the principles of free | the above, is $1500—which taken from $15,000, leaves 
government, by being the first also to proclaim the prin- | $13,500. This paltry sum, then, would be the whole 
ciples of a free and unrestricted commerce—that genuine | amount of revenue, at an unusual high rate of taxation, 
*‘American System,” which will remove from our bor- | (40 cents in the 100 dollars,) of this great county !— 
ders every vestige of discontent, will give more value to | But, sir, this is not all. There is yet another item of 
the freedom, which was wrested from the grasp of op- great importance to come off this amount; it is an ex- 
pression by the valor of our ancestors, and perpetuate | pense of which the county (notwithstanding all asser- 
those institutions which are destined, by the blessing of | tions to the contrary, ) have always been receiving more 
God, to secure the happiness of unborn millions. | than her proportion. I mean the expense of supporting 
aerate: public schools. But perhaps it is the intention of those 

From the Germantown Telegraph. | in favor of the division, to economise in this matter, to 
save this expense, for it would seem to be ons piece 

DIVISION OF THE COUNTY. with the rest of their policy, saving at the tap and let- 
Mr. Editor,—In my last communication, I promised | ting out at the bung. If this is their intention, or if a 
to lay before the citizens of the county, a few facts in | division would produce this effect, and there were no 
relation to the subject of dividing the county. Before | other arguments against the measure, would not this 
I proceed, however, I-will again observe, that I think it | alone be all-sufficient’—What, sir, when every one al- 
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most is crying out for Education—when every reflecting 
man, who loves his country and its institutions, knows 
that on a general diffusion of knowledge among all 
classes, depends the future happiness and prosperity of 
our country, and the purity of our republican instita- 
tions; and that education is one of the greatest blessings 
we can bestow on those unable to obtain it themselves, 
—and the want of it, the greatest evil. What! in this 
age of public improvement, instead of advancing in the 
good cause, shall we retrogade—shall we stop—never! 
Then at least, if we do not advance, let us remain as we 
are; how that is, | shall now endeavour to show. Ac- 
cording to the 13th annual report of the controllers of 
the public schools for 1830-31, which | now have, it ap- 
pears that the whole amount expended fer public 
schools in the city and county for one year, is $32,100, 
75. The townships which are to comprise the propo- 
sed new county, received from this fund as follows:— 

4th Section—That part of Penn Township not com- 
prised in the Lancasterian system, received $817 56.— 
This I am informed, is nearly all expended west of Tur- 
ner’s Lane, as most of the children east of it, are sent to 
the Lancasterian schools, of which there is a separate 
charge. I will, however, throw off $200, and call the 
amount for that part of Penn Township which will come 
in the new county, 617 56, 

5th Section—Comprising Oxford, 
L. Dublin, Byberry, and Moreland, received 1419 78 

6th Section—Comprising Roxborough, 


Germantown, and Bristol, received 2549 02 


Making together, - $4,586 36 
One seventh of the whole amount expended for public 
schools for the city and county. There is another 
charge in the report before me, of $962 38 for general 
expenses, salary of secretary, &c, &c.; one seventh of 
which ought in justice to be added to the amount, which 
will make the amount received by those townships 
which are to compose the new county, for public 
schools alone, $1,723 84; more than one third the whole 
amount of tax they pay! and while we are paying little 
ever one-twelfth to the county funds, we are receiving 
more than one-seventh from this. I have shown above, 
that the nett amount of revenue of the proposed new 
county, will be $13,500, off which take the expense of 
public schools, $4,723 84, leaves $8,776 16, for the nett 
unappropriated revenue of this famous county! This 
ambitious child, anxious to qut the parental care and set 
up for himself, and as I before observed, at an unusual 
high rate of taxation, 40 cents in the $100. This insig- 
nificant sum is to meet all the expenses of the county ! 
It is really laughable! I sincerely believe the salary of 
the necessary officers, would swallow up the whole, 
For instance, county commissioners and clerks, auditors, 
a treasurer, (this office however would be almost use- 
less, ) coroner, solicitor, attorney-general, clerks, jailors, 
tipstaves, &c. &e. Then a long list of expenses for 
courts, prisons, jurors, stationary, fuel, elections, &c. 
&c. to say nothing of buildings, as to roads and bridges 





These, sir, are all plain incontravertible facts, which 
any person may ascertain by an examination of the au} 
thorities | have quoted; and now sir, let me ask, what 
do they prove, evidently one of two things,—either 
that those who advocate the measure, are unacquainted 
with the subject, or else have some concealed motive; 

) and this sir, is my reason for saying that | doubted their 
ostensible objects, But I shall tire you—I will close 
this, by requesting those interested in the subject, to 
bear in mind the simple fact, that the whole revenue of 

| this talked of county, after paying for public schools, is 

| $8,776 16, because I intend to show in my next, that 
more than this sum, (observe the whole receipts of the 
proposed county) nay, double the amuunt, has been 

| spent in little over one year, principally for the benefit 
and accommodation of Germantown alone, in two items, 
roads and bridges. A Citizen oF THe Countr. 





CHEAP ANTHRACITE COOKING STOVES. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the ‘‘Fuel 
Savings Society of the city and Liberties of Philadel- 
phia,” held October 7th, 1831, the following Report 
and Resolutions were offered, which on consideration 
were unanimously adopted,—and on motion 

Resolved, That the same be published in the news- 
papers of the city. 

Extracted from the minutes, 
WM. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
To the Board of Managers:-- 

The Committee appointed on the 5th ultimo, to con- 
sider the expediency of promoting the introduction of 
Anthracite Coal as a common fuel amongst the poor, 


REPORT, 


That they have given close attention to the interest- 
ing subject committed to their charge, and the result of 
their investigation has been a thorough conviction, that 
great advantage would result to the community in geén- 
eral, and to the labouring classes of our citizens, in par- 
ticular,if the article of ANTuracrre Coat could be adop- 
ted asa common fuel. The stock of this commodity 
now in the market, together with the additions daily ar- 
riving, will in all probability, furnish an ample supply, 
and entirely justify our society in exerting every means 
within its power, to encourage the use of this conve- 
nient, cheap and valuable article,as a permanent fuel,in 
the families of every “depositor’’ within its influence. 

It becomes your committee, therefore, after saying 
thus much, to exhibit to the board the result of their in- 
vestigation,as to the mode of applying this new article of 
fuel, to the best advantage, amongst a class of persons 
who are almost entirely unacquainted with its real val- 

ue, or application to their comfort. Shortly after their 
appointment, a public advertisement was issued inviting 
| the attention of “mechanics and others, interested in the 
| manufacture of coal grates, &c.” to the subject, and 
amongst a variety of inventions recently produced, a 
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and all public improvements, they would be entirely | moveable apparatus, contrived by ‘‘Steinhaur and Kis- 
out of the question; they must cease of course, unless | terbock,” and for which they have obtained a patent, 
indeed, we can learn the art of spending half a crown | has claimed our decided preference, being in our opin- 





out of six pence a day, which to speak the truth, I ne- 
ver could. Yet in the face of all these plain facts, we 
are gravely told, there will be economy in the measure. 
(I perceive, Mr. Editor, that yourself, by pulling at 
somebody’s Whig, have discovered this to be one of 
your strongest reasons for division, Between you and I 
and the post, I think that you are about half right—all 
the other reasons however, are equally strong.) Nay, I 
have heard it asserted, that our county tax would be 
reduced one half—20 cents in the $100—it would then 
stand thus: the nett revenue at 40 cents in the $100, is 
$13,500—at 20 cents, or half, it would be $6,750— 
from which take the school fund, $4,728 84, which I 
contend ought not under any circumstances, to be redu- 
ced—and you have the enormous sum of $2,026 16! 


ion, well calculated from its cheapness, and the peculiar 
simplicity of its construction, to answer all the purposes 
contemplated. It will with about one peck of smal} 
coal, ata cost not exceeding four cents per day, per- 
form the various operations of warming the room, boil- 
ing (if required) a wash kettle of 10 or 13 gallons of wa- 
ter, and accomplish all the necessary baking, and other 
culinary purposes required ina family of 5 or 6 per- 
sons;—Its performance we have witnessed to our entire 
| satisfaction. 
The cost by the quantity, to the Society will be five 
dollars and fifty cents each, including the necessary 
pipe, pans, poker and other fixtures. A comparison 


a wood and coal fuel, may in our opinion, be 


safely stated thns. It is believed that few respectable 
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oor families, consume less than 24 cords of wood with- 
in the six months embracing the colder season, the cost 
of which, at the present time, including expenses of 
carting, sawing, (twice) &c. would not be Iess than 
about, - - - $15 
An ample supply for the same period, (say 2 

tons,) of the “egg coul,” being nearly 14 

pecks per day, would cost, not exceeding, 9 


Leaving a balance in favor of coal fuel, $6 


Being a saving of more than the cost of the stove, 
and its appendages in one seascn. 
Your Committee would therefore, propose the follow- 
ing resolutions, viz:— 
“Resolved, That our “district receivers of deposits,”’ 
be requested to recommend to all ‘‘depositors” whose 
funds in the possession of the Society, shall be sufficient 
to procure a stove, calculated to burn the ‘‘Anthracite 
Coal,” and that they point out to them, not only the 
economy, and the accession of comfort to be derived to 
themselves and families, but the peculiar advantage of 
using an article of fuel, always plenty in the market, 
and of which a daily supply can be procured, at the cost 
of afew cents, without the risk either of extortion in 
price or imposition in measure. : 
Resolved, That this Board authorize the purchase 
from “Steinhauer and Kisterbock” of one hundred of 
the stoves above named, and that the “receivers of de- 
posits” be instructed to deliver the same to “‘depos- 
itors”’ at $5 50 cents each. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LINDZEY NICHOLSON, 
JOSEPH H. SCHREINER, 
THOMAS ROGERS. 








LANCE CAMPBELL. 
OR, AN INCIDENT OF CHARTIERS, 


We need scarcely mention to many of our readers, 
that the well told tale of ance Campbell, is from the 
pen of our late townsman, Morgan Neville, Esq. now 
of Cincinnati. Woodville, the scene of this adventure, 
is now the property and residence of Mr. Christopher 
Cowan, and the story is, we are assured, founded on 
fact. ‘The worthy fellow, Johnny Taylor,” has been 
dead for some years past: of Lance Campbell we have 
no knowledge: if he is still alive, and will call upon us, 
we will cheerfully present him with a paper, contain- 
ing a record of his heroism,— Pitts. Gaz. 

From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 


The “modern Aristophanes,’’ Foote, a man whose 
profound knowledge of mankind was only surpassed by 
the brilliancy of his wit, and the severity of his satire, 
makes one of his characters say, ‘‘circumstances make 
the man: change hut their situations, and Cesar would 
have been but the wrestler on the green.” Duns- 
combe, in his parody on Gray’s celebrated elegy, has 
equally truly expressed it: 


‘*Full many a lark high towering to the sky, 
Unheard, unbeeded, greets the approach of light; 
Full many a star unseen by mortal eye, 

With twinkling lustre glimmers thro’ the night.” 


Few men pass through life without becoming ac- 
quainted with many illustrations of the truth of these 
observations. The complexicn of the times gave room 
for the development of the talents of Cromwell, after 
he had passed unobserved through half his life. The 
American war opened a way fora Wayne and a Morgan, 
in the path of military glory; and but for the French 
revolution, the most remarkable man recorded in histo- 
ry might have passed through life a subaltern of engi- 
neers. A few years since, an act of bold intrepidity and 


























me to the grave, a most warm respect. Had providence 
cast his lot and cireumstances more congenial to the 
nourishment of his natural endowments, he would not, 
as he now certainly will, go down to the grave, un- 
known beyond the precincts of the neighborhood in 
which he resides. 

It was near the close of the month of February, 
in the year 1818, that I had stirred up my fire, in the 
old parlour of my paternal mansion of Woodville, 
near Pittsburgh, and drawn my arm chair near a 
window, to aid my naturally bad eyes in making out 
the pages of the Cid, in Firman Didot’s provoking 
stereotype edition of Picrre Corneille. My four black 
boys were amusing themselves in the kitchen, as ne- 
groes delight to do, when the weather prevents them 
rom following their avocations without. One was 
scraping a lively jig, dear to my infant recollection, 
whilst the others were paying it off with an exactness 
and relish that none can comprehend, but those who 
have seen those lively, pleasure-loving creatures en- 
gaged in their favourite amusement. It was the after- 
noon of a market day, a deep snow had fallen the day 
previous, which at night turned to a heavy rain, and 
which was fast raising Chartier’s creek toa fearful height, 
This stream ran a hundred yards from my house, and 
in any other country than the west, would have been 
distinguished by the title of a river. The fording place 
was about 400 yards from the door, but, owing toa turn 
in the road, it was not in sight. A cry of distress, faint- 
ly borne on the breeze, reached the ears of the blacks, 
who, instantly quitting their frolic, rushed from the 
kitchen, exclaiming, as they passed my window, that 
somebody was drowning. I joined them, and a few 
minutes brought us to the spot. 

A countryman, by the name of Roseburg, had been 
to market and was returning, driving the fore wheels 
of his wagon, from which the bed had been taken, for 
the purpose ofj packing bags and avoiding weight. 
When he came to the stream, he thought he might be 
able to reach the opposite shore, with his unloaded 
wheels, by swimming two horses with them. Those 
only can have an idea of the temerity of the act, who 
have witnessed one of our raging creeks at its height. 
It seems he had not calculated the velocity of the water, 
and before the horses reached the shore, they were 
washed down a considerable distance, and where their 
landing was opposed by a steep bank, forming one 
boundary of a cornfield. The confused animals, after 
a momentary effort to mount the bank, turned to the 
other shore, but, owing to exhaustion, or the misguided 
efforts of the driver, they soon sank with the wagon, 
and were carried rapidly down the middle of the creek. 
At this moment I arrived; the top of Roseburg’s hat 
was visible, to point out, by its sudden motions, the dy- 
ing ana of the wearer, The head of the off horse 
now and then appeared above the surface, and the 
wheels were occasionally seen, My boys and myself 
were preparing ourselves for an attempt to save 
the unfortunate countryman, by throwing off our 
upper garments, as we ran along the bank, to 
get abreast of the group. We all swam well, and 
we were about making a cold plunge, when a tall 
figure on asmall horse suddenly emerged froma thick 
grove of ancient sycamores, en the opposite shore, and 
waving us back with his hands, plunged into the stream, 
The apparition had nothing on but his pantaloons and a 
tow shirt. The horse appeared to sympathise in the 
ardor of the rider; as soon as they reached the middle of 
the stream, the stranger, with admirable judgment, 
turned the head of his horse, so as to pass within touch- 
ing distance of the hat of Roseburg. The noble animal 
swam beautifully; he seemed to spring out of the water 
at eyery stroke. The rider and the horse looked like 
one being, a centaur seemed to cleave the foaming 
flood before us. A few seconds brought the stranger 


self-devotion made me acquainted with an illiterate and | up with the spot beneath which the wreck was floating. 
indigent laborer, for whose character I shall bear with| As his horse rushed past, he suddenly extended his 
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or | 
left arm, and plunged it beneath the hat. The chances | act since, it is because the opportunity has not been 


were a thousand to one against Roseburg; his foot, as 
generally happens, might have been fast in the stirrup, 
the struggles of his drowning horses might-have entan- 
gled his feet in the chains, or broken his leg against the 
tongue, none of these happened; Providence decided 
the solitary chance in his favor. The daring stranger 
seized him by the collar with the grasp of Hercules, and 
dragged him from his dreadful situation; the exertion, 
however, pulled the deliverer from his horse, and the 
next moment they both disappeared; but only for an in- 
stant. At the spot at which they now arrived, the 


presented. The frowns of fortune have transferred the 

mansion of my birth, into the hands of a stranger, and 
| removed me far from the spot dear to me from every 
| association of juvenile recollection. But I shall make 
one visit, 1 hope, before the green sod is placed over 
my last home, to the scenes of my boyish gambols. I 
' will yet stand for a few hours 6n the banks of the Char- 
tiers, at that spot, where my old black nurse first taught 
_me to throw in my thread line and pin hook, and will 
| once more wander in that thick grove of sugar trees 
| from which I have so often drawn the rich juice. And 


stream turned abruptly to the left, at right angles with ) [ will then ask if Lance Campbell yet lives. shall he 
its previous course, and force of the current threw | have been called to his last account, I will seek his 
Roseburg and his saviour with much violence on some | humble grave, and ask permission to plant one ever- 


rocks which skirted the water, At this point several | 
countrymen had assembled, and while we on our part 
were saving the wagon, they were resuscitating Rose- | 
burg, who was soon after completely restored. I call- 
ed across the stream to ask the name of the man who 
had performed the bold act 1 had just witnessed. One | 
of my neighbors replied, it was “Lance Campbell of | 
Noblesburgh.” 

A few weeks after this, I happened to pass through 


green on the grave of an inoffensive and brave man. 
N. 


From the Memoirs of the Penn. Historical Society. 
NARRATIVE OF 
SIR WILLIAM KEITH’S ADMINISTRATION. 
The following account of Sir William Keith’s ad- 


ee 


this village, celebrated in the annals of the court of ministration was found among the papers of the late 
quarter sessions of Allegheny county, as the scene of | James Hamilton, Esquire, Lieutenant Governor of the 
nine-tenths of the assaults and batteries that come be- | Province of Pennsylvania. I have been unable to dis- 
fore the grand jury of the county. I stopped atthe | cover its author, though I find, from the concluding 
village inn, to have (ut mos erat) a little political chat paragraph, that it was written in England and in the 
with “‘mine host,” Johnny Taylor, a worthy fellow in | yeat 1726. I may, however, observe, that the cele- 
his time, who had entertained as many candidates for brated barrister Andrew Hamilton was at that time in 
the legislature and shrievalty, as any publican in any | England, and employed in the proprietary service; 
bailiwick in the commonwealth. In the course of con- | 294, as it is evident that the paper was composed for 
versation, I asked him if he knew one “Lance Camp. | the Penn family, it is possible that it may be his pro- 
bell.” —“Lance Campbell!” replied mine host; ‘‘he is | duction. ; ; ; 
working for me at this time, and there he is now, in the | Asa contemporary narrative, it has considerable in- 
yard.” Looking through the window, 1 recognized | terest, and its value is increased by the ‘fair and tem- 
the tall gaunt figure of the countryman, who had | perate manner in which it is written. It is indeed 
achieved an act which, at the time! witnessed it, 1) Quite in accord with some of the accounts we have re- 
thought sufficient to “gild the name’ of a peasant, and | ceived of Governor Keith; but I think I may venture 
worthy of the Cid himself. He had ceased for a mo- | to assert, that his character and administration have re- 
ment from his labor, and was improving the interval, by | ceived undue eulogy; and, it is now full time that the 
thrusting into his long jaws an enormous quid of tobac- | misrepresentations of Franklin’s Review, which have 
co. As [always valued myself ona certain amount of | been copied in every succeeding history or sketch, 
lavaterian science, I took advantage of the moment of | should be corrected. It will not perhaps be consider- 
inaction, whilst my subject was employed in changing | ¢¢ 2” unsuitable preface to this narrative, if I string 
the old for the new supply, to scan his lineaments; I | together a few anecdotes and observations, which may 
found nothing, however, to justify the expectation of | be of some service to future annalists. ; 
any act of benevolent daring from their possessor; his Sir William Keith, was of the family of Powburn, in 
was a visage more fit for the pencil of a Rosa, with a back | the north of Scotland, and his grandfather was created 
ground of rocks and woods, than for the artist who wish- | 3 baronet of Nova Scotia in 1663. With his title he 
ed to give effect to the expression of mercy and kind- | inherited no fortune. In the latter part of Queen Anne’s 
ness. Campbell had but one eye, of a slight grey co-| Teign he obtained the post of surveyor general of the 
lor, his head was long, and covered with lank flax hair; | customs for the American colonies, with a salary of £500 
his face was wrinkled, but not with the wrinkles of | sterling; a reward perhaps for services to the high tory 
age. He might have passed for thirty, but he might | ministry then in power, On the accession of king 
have been forty-five years of age. He was called in, | George, he was displaced; and when he visited Phila- 
and over a mug of beer Campbell and I became ac- deiphia in 1715, he was so much in want, that we can- 
quainted. I found nothing remarkable about him, but | not but believe he had interested motives for the pains 
good natured simplicity; I was forced to acknowledge | he took to conciliate the proprietary’s friends. He 
that in his case, the rules of physiognimy could not ap- | was recommended by them to the family in England so 
ply. He could neither read nor write, but what aston- | strongly as a successor to Col. Gookin, and found 
ished me most, was that he could not swim. ‘How | means to gain such favour with the Penns, that he soon 
could you venture in such a place, without being able afterwards received his commission. The Gifficulties 
toswim?” saidf. “Idepend on my beast,” replied he, and expenses in obtaining the royal confirmation may 
and I could not bear to see Roseburg die without one | have been occasioned by his potitical connexions. 

pull to save him: I knew if I could catch him at the turn,| | When he left England, he professed himself the de- 
we should go safe, if the horses did not plague me; it | voted seryant of the proprietary; and Hannah Penn 








happened as [ calculated.” ‘Campbell,” exclaimed I, 
«you have done a deed, a hero would have been proud 
of.”” “Nan?” repeated the countryman. “I mean,” 
continued I, ‘*you are a brave fellow, and I shall never 
forget you.”” We took a parting glass together, and as 
we shook hands, I could not help squeezing the rugzed 
fist of the honest man. 

From that time to the present, I have never seen or 
heard of Lance Campbell; if he has performed no bold 
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| says, in a letter to James Logan, “He has also given me 
such assurance of his care and zeal in our affairs, as 
gives us room to hope you may safely consult with him 
for your own ease and our benefit in cases of property.” 
It is well known in what way these promises were 
fulfilled. From the proprietary he had already receiv- 
| ed his office. The assembly had in their grant what was 
| of much more moment—his salary. 1 quote the words 
of Franklin: ‘With as particular an eye to his own 
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emolument, he did indeed make his first address to the | cate, if demanded, in order to recommend him to anoth- 
assembly; but then all he said was in popular language. | er service.” 

He did not so much as name the proprietary, and his| ‘* You’ll plainly discover what is meant by all this. 
hints were such as could not be misundeystood, that, in| I think it means no more than to raise compassion in 
case they would pay him well, he would serve them | the populace, whom you know he has courted in the 
well.” However, for some time he kept terms with | most abject manner; for I believe he is so far from 
his constituents and his council—perhaps he could find | thinking (if he is to be believed in any thing he says) 
no suitable grievance or occasion for a quarrel; and in- | that it isin the power of the proprietary’s family to dis- 
deed it was difficult to discover any act of premeditated | place him,, under the present posture of their affairs, 
encroachment or oppression on the part of the proprie- | that he thinks it impossible for them to remove him: 
tary government. A contemporary letter says, ‘‘the | And should any of that family come over as governor, 
governor, soon after his first arrival, was advised that | (without the royal approbation,) 1 am of opinion he 
the best means to advance his interest with the people, | would not resign.” 

would be to fallin with David Lloyd, and those who! His treachery and his arts had so much success in ex- 
opposed the proprietary interests, so far as to make that | citing the animosity of the colonists against the propri- 
step of passing laws with that assembly without any tary government, that the true friends of the province 
real concurrence of his council; but some others of his| and of the Penns were able only to utter an unheard 
countrymen, in whom he also very much confided at | and unavailing protest. In a letter to John Penn, James 
that time, viz. William Trent, who was speaker of that | Logan observes: ‘* Sir William Keith, in the latter years 














assembly, and Andrew Hamilton, advising very earnest- 
ly against it, he seemed to fall in very cordially with | 
the council, till such time as some late mobbish elec- | 
tions were set on foot; upon which in hopes of advanc- | 
ing his interest more affectually by countenancing these, 
he changed sides again, and now acts his present part.” 
As it is not my object to complete a biographical 
sketch of Governor Keith, I will not detail nor criticise 
the acts of his administration. ‘They are to be found 
elsewhere. Those who will turn to the severe but admi- 
rable letter of Hannah Penn, addressed in 1724, to Sir 
William, * will see how just were the causes of complaint 
which that excellent woman had against her deputy. | 
This letter has been condemned, as containing both | 
doctrines and precepts at variance with the charter | 
of 1701—which does not confer on the council tha‘ au- | 
thority and consideration! which this letteras well as | 
previous instructiors to the leutenant governor directed | 


of his government, had so far succeeded in his ambitious 
designs of making himself wholly independent of the 
proprietor’s family, that amongst the populace that fami- 
ly could scarcely be mentioned without a slight, hat 
he was a’'gentleman of great natural abilities, and no less 
art, we were all fully sensible; and as he well knew 
how to lay hold of men by their weak sides, he had 
gained over to his interest the greater part of the whole 
country. Some few, who could see further, were proof 
against his baits, and particularly J. Langhorne, who, 
with some few of his friends, had interest enough in his 
county to carry the election there, and to furnish our 
assemblies with eight members yearly, who, with two 
or three more, as they could froin time to time be found 
amongst those of other counties and be prevailed on, 
were such a clog of the governor’s schemes, that he 
could not often carry them in that house. His interest 
and influence, however, gradually increased, and was 


him to yield. But, I do not know how men of intellect | at a great height, when happily Col. Gordon was sent 
could deny to the proprietaries the absolute right of in- | over to supersede Sir William’s commission, 
structing and controlling their deputy in the exercise | ** As this gentleman (Gordon) had no experience, no 
of his legislative functions—or argue that they could | turn for government, nor any great abilities to engage 
not forbid him to act in affairs of moment without the | with a person consummate in them all, (good judgment 
consent of counsellors, amongst whom were men of the | alone excepted,) and who had also the advantage of the 
greatest honour, understanding, and experience of the | populace, especially of Philadelphia, on his side; ’tis 
colony. Without this check and control—the democ- | easy to imagine what vast labor and contrivance, and 
racy of the assembly, with an unprincipled governor, | how exact a conduct it required to gain on so powerful 
would have possessed a power which Wm. Penn never an opposition. But, on the other hand, as he appeared 
would have conferrel—a power destructive of all the | a person of probity and sincerity, great honor, and good 
proprietary interests in Pennsylvania, nature, and perfectly disposed to be advised by his 
Sir William, who, at the time of the receipt of this | friends, with these, and with the advantage of authori- 
letter was loosing his popularity among the colonists,| ty on his side, he, with the assiduous endeavours of 
and his influence in the legislature, determined to be-| those on whom he depended, gradually made his way 
tray the private instructions of his constituents. He | intothe esteem of those of judgment: but, during those 
delivered the letter to the assembly, and, by the outcry | two years nearly that Keith continued among us, our 
and misinterpretations of his partisans, so inflamed the! struggles were hard, and vast difficulties were to be 
passions, and excited the prejudices of the populace, | overcome, and Sir William, even at bis departure, left 


that he soon regained his former place in the affections 
of the ignorant and base, 

His mean, sycophantic addresses to assembly deserve 
particular reprobation, and gained for him the hatred and 
contempt of many of the best men of the province. 

Jeremiah Langhorne, one of the worthiest and most 
influential inhabitants, for many years speaker of assem- 
bly, and afterwards chief justice, in a letter, dated Feb- 
ruary, 1724, says, that the governor, having invited the 
house, with whom he was not at that time on very good 
terms, “to take a glass and pipe with him,” made a long 
harangue to them, in which he challenged them to let 
him know, “whose petition he had refused—whose 
complaint he had not heard; and demanded of them, 
as justice and his right, to let him know wherein he had 
not discharged his duty tothe public, that he might 
guard against any thing of the kind for the future; and 
if they had nothing to charge him with, to say so—for 
it would be very unjust for any man to deny a good 
servant that had served out his time faithfully, a certifi- 

* See Register, vol. 5, page 268. 
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such a poison behind him, that after he was gone his 
adherents did all in their power to plunge us in a war 
with the Indians; a crime that ought never to be forgiv- 
en those persons in a public capacity, however civilly 
in other respects it may be proper to treat them.” 

For the conclusion of the career of Governor Keith, I 
cannot do better than use the words of a distinguished 
lady, who is better acquainted than any one with this 
period of our provincial history. 

‘* In the spring of this year (1728) Sir William Keith 
left the province; his ambitious projects to secure him 
self in the government having totally failed him. Much 
is said in the letters of James Logan respecting his in- 
triguing spirit and dishonourable behaviour, both in the 
latter years of his government, and during the time he 
stayed in Pennsylvania after the arrival of Col. Gordon, 
to whom he was so personally uncivil, that the old ve- 
teran proposed to him once at New Castle to take a boat 
and go over on the Jersey shore, where they would be 
on an equal footing. But this put astopto Sir Wil- 
liam’s declamations against the proprietors. 
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“After he found himself superseded, he trusted that soon after the failure of his excise bill, to which Sir Ro- 
his popularity, which he had most assiduously cultiva- | bert indignantly replied, “1 have Old England set 
ted, would place him in a situation to benefit himself | against me, and do you think I will have New England 
and irritate his enemies; and accordingly, with a view to | likewise?” An answer worthy of that minister, who, 


the speaker’s chair, got himself chosen a representative 
to the assembly from Philadelphia county; boasting that 
if he was to be no longer governor, the devil himself 
should not prevent him from being speaker. But in 
this he had to contend with a candidate equal in popu- 
lar favor, David Lloyd, who numbered amongst his 
friends all those of the popular party who felt or desired 
to be thought to feel, gravity and seriousness. Whilst 
Sir William principally swayed the more free and less 
religious part of the community, his party being called 
Keithians, a name of reproach at that time in Pennsyl- 
vania, from the followers of George Keith, of apostate 
memory, being so designated. It was at the election of 
1726, that Sir William was chosen; and on the day the 
assembly met, he rode into town with a cavalcade of 
eighty horse. Yet he was not so much as named as 
speaker, for every vote but three was given to David 
Lloyd, who then professed a reconciliation with James 
Logan, a just regard to the proprietor’s family, and a 
great friendship for Col. Gordon, whom he believed, he 
said, to be a really honest man. 

Sir Willliam’s friends found themselves thus in a help- 
less minority. What his schemes afterwards were can- 
not now be so well ascertained; but it is certain that 
persecuted by creditors, whom he had not the means of 
satisfying or silencing, he quitted the field of action. — 
An old letter now before me gives the following ac- 
count of his departure; after stating the various rumors 


a new commission for tle government, &c. and that oth- 
ers “thought he had been made uneasy by some judg- 
ments against him, and a fresh demand on him from Eu- 
rope for £500 sterling, which made him think fit to de- 
sert his bail; however this be, (continues the letter, 
which is dated March 30th, 1728, ) this is the fact, that 
Sir William Keith, about twelve days since, went very 
privately down from hence (Philadelphia) in a boat to 
New Castle, attended only by his friend, Wm. Chancel- 
lor, and went with one small trunk only, on board Capt. 
Colvell’s ship, then lying before that place, and bound 
for Europe, and that he staid in her two days so very 


some years before, on hearing of the discontent which 
Swift had excited in Ireland, on occasion of the patent 
granted to Wood, replied, “If, after all, the Irish should 
dislike the plan, I shall give it up, asi could never wish 
to oppuse the general opinion of a country.” But what 
shall we say of our popular governor? 

After this statement, it seems almost unnecessary to 
add a character of Sir William Keith. 

He was a man of good talents, respectable acquire- 
ments, and genteel address; but he was artful,avaricious, 
and without principle. His deportment towards the 
proprietaries was ungrateful and treacherous, and his 
private conduct (for an instance of which I may refer 
to Franklin’s Biograpby) was unworthy of a gentlemen. 

If, under his government, many useful laws were pas- 
sed, I know not why he should have the chief credit for 
them; and his popularity with the people was any thing 
hut honourable, since it was the result of meanness and 
sycophancy. His talents were certainly far superior to 
those of his two contemptible predecessors, and his ad- 
ministration more respectable; but he will hardly com- 
pare with either of his successors in dignity, in integri- 
ty, or in the faithful performance of the divided duty 
to the proprietors and the people. J. F, Fiswer. 





Narrative of Sr W. Keith’s coming to the Govt of Pennsyla 
and his Conduct init, &e. 


Esqr. being in America and out of all employ, and in his 
Travells happened to come to Pennsylvania, the gentle- 
men of the Council in that Province, who were the Pro- 
prietor’s Friends, in compassion to his distressed cir- 
cumstances,recommended him to ye said late Proprietor 
Penn, who was then in England, 

Mr. Keith no sooner arriv’d in Britain, and presented 
himself with the recommendation aforesd to ye late Pro- 
prietor Mr. Penn and his Friends, but a commission in 
ye usual form was granted to him, to be Deputy Goy- 
ernour of Pensylvania, and the three Lower Countys of 
New Castle, Kent and Sussex on Dellaware, and like- 


| 
that he had been sent for to Europe, in order to receive In ye year 1715, Sr Wm Keith, then Wm Keith, 


privately, that not one in the place knew of it besides | wise advanc’\d to ye sd Mr. Keith a considerable sum of 
the collector, his son-in-law, and the parson George | money to Provide himself wth necessaries, in Order to 
Ross; for that all the other inhabitants had the first | his Transporting himself and family to Pensylvania, 
news of his departure from this place after the ship had | where he arriv’d in May 1717, 
sailed.” At his coming into yt Government, he was kindly re- 
Keith’s conduct as a member of the legislature was so | ceived by the People; and the Proprietor’s Friends, 
dishonourable and violent that he quickly lost the good | Fspecially, us’d all their Interest to get him an honour- 
opinion of his friends. He attempted to thwart every | able support, and Accordingly the first year his Support 
measure of his successor, and threatened to wrest the and Perquisites which he receiv’d from yt government, 
government from the proprietary family; but motwith- } amounted to about £1600, together with a sum exceed- 
standing all his boasts and threats, as his views became | ing that, which belonged to his Majesty, and which re- 
understood, his power declined; and before he left | mains unaccounted for in his hands at this day, And 
America, he had drawn upon himself universal contempt | every year since except this last, the said Government 
and detestation. He atiempted, indeed, to vindicate has been worth at least £1800 Pensylvania money to 
his conduct in a pamphlet printed in New York and Ma- | him. 
tyland; but this, says a contemporary letter, ‘served to | | Upon the death of the late Proprietor, Wm Penn, his 
expose his vanity and folly.” son Wm Penn, in the year 1719, sent overa new com- 
On his return to England, he found himself without | mission to St Wm Keith to be Governour of the Pro- 
reputation, influence, or money. He was perhaps in- | vince of Pensylvania and the Countys aforesd. But Sr 
duced by his distress to undertake a history of the dif- | Wm learning the late Proprietor had made a Will, and 
ferent colonies, for which he was sufficiently qualified | therein devised the government in Trust to be sold, &c. 
both in mind and by education, He began with Virgi- | the sd Sr Wm, without any further information, or so 
nia, and though his production was quite respectable, | much as taking any notice of the said commission, or 
he was not encouraged to proceed with his underta- | acquainting any of the Proprietor’s family, sent home a 
king. very unjust representation of the State of that Govern- 
{ have found but one later notice of him, and that alone | ment,and thereupon by his Friend’s, without the privity 
is sufficient, among Americans, to render his name for- | of any of the Proprietor’s family, obtained a letter from 
ever infamous. It was he who first suggested to the | Mr. Delayfay, purporting that, by an Order of the then 
British ministry the idea of taxing the colonies. In Coxe’s | Lord Justices, ye said Sr Wm should continue to act 





Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, we find it particularly 
stated, that Sir William Keith, late governor of Penn- 
sylvania, proposed this project to the great statesman 


upon his former appointment, untill lis Majesty’s or the 
Proprietor’s Pleasure should be known. 
Sr Wm upon the receipt of this letter, openly declar’d 
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himself to hold the government Immediately to the 
crown. And altho’ the said Sr William, in his Commis- 
sion from ye said late Proprietor for being Gover of Pen- 
syivania, &c. is strictly prvhibied to. intermeddle with 
Lands or any other Affairs of Property whatsoever, 

Yet, hearing of a Copper Mine in the Proprietor’s 
F.ands within the said Province, he went privately with 
a surveyor, and without any right attempted to Survey 
a Tract of Land, including the Place where the said 
Mine was suppos’d to be, in his own name, and to his 
own use, and set men to work on it. 

And altho’ he knew the soil of the said Province and 
Countys were then (and still are) vested in Trustees by 
the sd late Proprietor for the Payment of a part ofa large 
Debt contracted in ye settling and improving the sd 
Province and Countys, which Trustees, with ye assent 
and approbation of the said late Proprietor Penn, ap- 
pointed commissioners in Pensylvania to dispose of 
Lands, and receive the Quit-Rents of that Country, for 
ye use of the sd Trustees towards Payment of the sd 
Debt and Interest: 

Yet, ye sd Govr Keith, in order to Establish his Title 
to the sd Tract of Land and suppos’d Copper Mine, at- 
tempted to get a return of the said survey (tho’ not fi- 
nish’d) entered in the Council books, but the same be- 
ing oppos’d by all the Members of the Council except 
two, as being a Breach of his Commission and Instruc- 
tions, and against the known Laws and Constitution of 
the sd Province, he thereupon told them he wanted 
not their Concurrence, for he did not hold himself 
oblig’d to take their advice, but call’d them there as 
sulemn Witnesses of his acts; and added further, he 
knew no Power in that Government to sell Lands, or 
manage the Affairs of Property Except himself, which 
has had a very fatal Effect upon the Proprietor’s Af- 
fairs in ye Country ever since. Ye sd Sr Wm either re- | 
moving all the Proprietor’s Friends from any Place of 
Trust in that Government, or otherwise discountenan- 
cing them, so that they could not be of any service to 
his Affairs there, which was ill taken by the Generality 
of the People of that Province. 

But in the year 172* in conjunction with the meanest 
and needy people of the Governmt who are always a 
Majority, set a Project on foot to get a paper Currency 
Established by an Act of Assembly, and to bring this to 
pass, in his Public Speeches he inveyed much against 
those whom he called rich men as Persons having a de- 
sign of enslaving the Poor honest Laborious part of 
mankind,and therefore they ought to be upon‘theirguard, 
so that, by such management, he stirr’d up a great un- 
easiness in the Minds of the Common People thro’ the 
whole Province, and it had the desired effect, for they 
chose an Assembly, that year, consisting generally of 
such as were very much indebted. 

{In the year 1722 the sd William with the said Assem- 
bly, passed an act for emitting the sum of £15,000 paper 
money to be lent on the security of the People’s Lands 
in that Province. Great opposition was made to this 
act by the Majority of the Councill, but the use he made 
of that was only to animate the Assembly and Common 
People still the more against the Councill, who first pro- 
posed that the act should be sent home for his Majesty’s 
Royall Approbation before it should take Effect. 

2ndly. That all sums of Money due or Payable to his 
Majesty should be excepted out of the act. 

3dly. That all the Debts due to the Proprietor’s 
and English merchants should be excepted, 

But all was rejected. 

In 1723 he again, together with the Assembly, made 
another act for emitting $30,000 paper money, and im- 
mediately after he had passed the said Act he acquaint- 
ed the Assembly of the necessity there was to raise mo- 
ney for an Agent in England to stand by those Acts and 
to prevent their being damned, and in order to pre- 
vail upon them to send a sum of Moncey to 
Mr. Beake, to solicit the getting the Royall Assent to 

these acts fora Paper Currency, he communicated to 
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the Assenbly a Letter from the Board of Trade in Bri- 
tain, which he had received long before that session of 
Assembly, advising him against making any paper mo- 
ney, and madea merit of obliging the Assembly, at the 
hazard of disobliging the Lords of trade, &c. 

J. Logan, who bas been Secretary of the Province of 
Pensylvania, appointed by the late Proprietor himself 
about the year 1700, and chief Commissioner of Pro- 
perty for the said Proprietor and Trustees, came to 
England in the year 1723, and tho’ he had been ill used 
by the said Sr William, for Endeavouring to support the 
Proprietor’s rights instead of getting the said Sr William 
removed from the Government, he only procured a pri- 
vate letter of Instructions from Mrs. Penn to the said 
Governour; hoping the same might have a good effect 
upon him, in which instructions he was required to take 
the advice of his Councill, (who were always supposed 
to be People uf the best Condition in the Province, and 
friends to the said Proprietor, ) in all matters of moment 
and in Legislation. itis true the Councill by the Pre- 
sent Constitution, are no part of the Legislature, yet the 
Proprietor himself, when he was on the spot, did and 
his Deputys since have always been enjoyn’d to take the 
Advice of the Councill as Men of the best Abilitys and 
interest in the Province, which they have for the most 
part observed. 


His letter from Mrs. Penn was privately deliver’d to 
the Governour by the said J. Logan, but he, instead of 
keeping it secret, talked of it publickly as an invasion 
of the People’s rights and Priviledges, and he wrote a 
letter to Mrs. Penn, by Coll Spotswood, his great 
Friend, late Governour of Virginia, which came not to 
her bands till some time in December 1724, in which, 
with great Haughtiness and disregard he tells Mrs. Penn 
he cannot observe her instructions, because they are not 
only repugnant to the Constitution, but inconsistent 
and contradictory in themselves, and instead of waiting 
untill he could have an answer from Mrs. Penn, he ina 
speech to the Assembly in January 1725? exposed the 
said private instructions to the Assembly and the letter 
he bad wrote to Mrs. Penn, and made a merit of bis ha- 
ving opposed the Proprietary Interest to save them, 
and secure to them the Priviledges against such unjust 
attempts, and by all the waysand means in his power, 
both by Speeches and Messages, inflamed the Assembly 
to that Degree, that they passed a Vote that some part 
of the Widow Penn’s Instructions were contradictory to, 
and an infringment of the Libertys and Privileges by 
Charter granted to the People of this Province. 

He has continued ever since, notoriously to decry the 
right of the Proprietor’s Family, and Expuse the Com- 
missioners of Property, and sending his Emissarys 
about to get Petitions in his Pavor from the people, de- 
nys the Authority of Mr. Penn’s Family, and is Endea- 
vouring to deprive them of both the Governm’t and 
Property of the 3 Lower Counties. 


Coll Spottwood upon his arrival in England (Mrs. 
Penn being indispos’d) deliver’d Sr}William’s Letter to 
and afterwards at a Meeting with two 
of her Sons, insisted on Sr William’s being continued 
in his Governt, and he would undertake Sr William 
should have a due regard to their Instructions, but up- 
on their declining to give bim any Assurance of his con- 
tinuance, he then told them that if they proceeded to 
remove Sr William from the Governmt of Pensylvania, 
he had something in his power which he got at New 
York, that he would put in Execution much to our pre- 
judice. 

The whole Family received daily Accounts from Pen- 
sylvania of the Governour’s continuing to Act in direct 
opposition to their Interest, and to persecute some of 
the Commiss’rs of Property, did agree that Springet 
Penn, the Heir at Law, should with the consent and ad- 
vice of the said Mrs. Penn, Commissionate Major Gore 
don, to be Deputy Governour of Pensylvania, the Earl 
Powlet having deelin’d acting, tho’ requested by both 
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sides of the Family, until the Controversy about the | Accordingly, at an early ag 


Will of the late Proprietor be determin’d. 


e, he took charge of a store 


| for the late Judge Hollenback; and although he soon 


The said Major Gordon is accordingly commissionated | discovered that it was not the sphere in which nature 


by Springet Penn, and on Saturday last was presewted 
by Petition to the King in Council for his Majesty’s 
Royall approbation, in the same manner as it has been 
always granted, which was opposed by two Petitions, 
one from Col. Spotswood on behalf of Sr William, and 
another from Sr William’s Creditors. 


GEORGE DENISON, 

Oniruany.—George Denison was the son of Col. 
Nathan Denison, of Kingston, in TAizurne county, Col. 
Denison emigrated from Connecticut at an early day, | 
and settled in Wyoming Valley under the Susquehan- 
na Company. Whilst the State of Connecticut claimed 
jurisdiction over this tract of country, the right of re- 
presentation in her legislative counsels was permitted 
to the settlers; and Col. Denison was repeatedly cho- 
sen by the people as their representative to the Con- 
necticut legislature. He took an active part, in a civil 
capacity, in the controversy between Pennsylyania and | 


Connecticut, in relation to the right of jurisdiction and 
the right of soil to this portion of Pennsylvania, until 
the dispute was decided at Trenton by Commissioners 
appointed for that purpose, when his opposition to the 
claims of Pennsylyania ceased. 

During the Revolutionary war, a more decided whig, 
and a more devoted patriot, was not to be found, than | 
Col. Denison. Wyoming was then a frontier settle- 
ment and was exposed to frequent incursions from the | 
Indians and worse than savage tories. Their mode of | 


prudence, vigilence and courage on the part of the 
settlers; and in selecting a leader, their choice naturally 
fell on Col. Denison,tas possessing in an eminent de- 
gree the qualifications necessary for the station. The 
coolness and intrepidity with which he met the enemy 
in ambush, at the celebrat ed battle of Wyoming—the 
aid which he afforded to his men in his almost miracu- 
lous retreat—the firmness with which he demanded 
terms of Butler, the British commander, when driven 
with a handful of invalids into Forty fort and reduced | 
to the last extremity, and the terms actually obtained, 
evince the wisdom of the settlers in ocmmitting the de- | 
fence of the Valley to Col. Denison. | 
After the revolution, and the extension of the laws of 
Pennsylvania over the disputed territory, Col. Denison 
was placed in commission as a magistrate, and was one 
of the Associate Judges of the county of Luzurne at the 
time of his death, The early history of the Valley of | 
Wyoming is identified with the life of Col. Denison, 
He was remarkable for coolness and intrepidity in dan- 
ger—for sound sense, prudence and discretion in ac- 
tion, and for strict integrity towards his fellow men, 
George Denison, the subject of this notice, was born 
in Kingston, in Luzerne county, on the 22d day of Feb- 


warfare was such as required the exercise of the utmost | 


ruary, 1790, ata time when the country had not reco- 


| gister and Recorder of the county. 


destined him to move, he gave the most perfect satis- 
faction to bisemployer. Anxious to gratify his friends, 
at whose solicitation he had engaged in the mercantile 
profession, he continued in the business until his en- 
larged and expanding intellect regarded it as too nar- 
row and contracted for the employment of a liberal and 
enlightened mind. He therefore resolved to abandon 
a profession for which he believed he was not by nature 
intended, and which «afforded him no intellectual en- 
joyments, and to fit himself for the study of one of the 
learned professions. ‘The death of his revered father 
about this period, at whose more particular instance he 
had engaged in the mercantile profession, left him at 
liberty to pursue the natural bent of bis inclinations. 
He therefore hastened to place himself at the Wilkes- 
Barre Academy, then under the care of an able and ef- 
ficient principal. Tere he made rapid progress in the 
languages, mathematics and all the various branches of 
an English education; and it is confidently affirmed 
that very few who have received the honours of our 
colleges, excelled Mr. Denison in extent and accuracy 
of knowledge in all the various kindred sciences fitting 
and necessary for a professional life. When he deem- 
ed himself prepared to enter upon the study of a pro- 
fession, he entered liimself asa student of law, to which 
he applied himself with the utmost assiduity and atten- 
tion, He never committed to memory, although no 
one possessed a memory more tenacious. He despised 
parroting his recitations, as is too common with stu- 
dents of the profession. He read, he reflected, he un- 
derstood. ‘The principless of the law and the reasons 
upon which they are founded, were stated by him in 
his own language, always perspicuous and definite, and 
which evinced his attention in reading and his depth 
and accuracy of thought. 

After the usual period of study he was admitted to 
practice in the Courts of Luzurne county; previously to 
which, and whilst still a minor, he had officiated as 
deputy of his brother, Col, Lazarus Denison, the Re- 

y- To these offices 
he was himself appointed by the late Gov. Snyder, im- 
mediately upon his arrival at the age of twenty-one. A 
more faithfu!, a more accurate, and a more able public 
officer never hai charge of the records of the county. 
The records themselves, and all who transacted busi- 
ness in the offices whilst Mr. Denison held them, will 
amply sustain this feeble tribute of approbation. This 
situation in the public offices was peculiarly favourable 
to the acquisition of a knowledge of the practice of the 
Courts, and it was fully improved by Mr. Denison for 
that purpose. His conduct as a public officer, and the 


| ability which he displayed in his professional business, 


soon attracted [public notice, and secured to him 


| the public confidence. In opposition to his own 
| wishes and inclination, he was selecsed by his fel’ 


; ‘ n »- | low citizehs as their representative in the Legislature of 
vered from the disasters of the revolution, and when it | Pennsylvania. ‘To this situation he was repeatedly re. 


was suffering from the effects of the long protracted | elected by the people with unusual unanimity. His 
Connecticut controversy. At such a period, and under | talents developed in his legislative career, pointed him 
such circumstances, it could scarcely be expected that | out as a fit person to represent his district in the Con- 
very ample provision should be made for the education | gress of the United States, and he was accordingly 
of the youth ofthe country, The advantages of young | elected for two successive terms by the people as their 
Denison in this respect were limited indeed; but limited | representative, At the expiration of his second term 
as they were, they were improved, and the foundation | of service, he had determined to retire from public 


of an English education was early laid, upon which he | life and devote his time exclusively to his practice, 
afterwurds raised a superstructure by which he acquired | 


a distinguished eminence at the bar, and which was | 
abundantly adequate to the elevated stations to which | 
he was called by his fellow citizens. 


Naturally predisposed to pulmonary affections, it was | 


which had suffered in consequence of his absence, du- 
ring several protracted sessions at the seat of the gene- 
ral government. But the people of his district had be- 


| come alive to the subject of internal improvement, and 





would not permit him long to remain in his favorite re- 
thought by his friends that the active and varied pur-| tirement. He reluctantly yielded to their entreaties, 
suits of te country merchant were well calculated to | and was again elected a member of the legislature of 
ward off the disease with which he was menaced, and | Pennsylvania, in which situation he was continued by 
to ensure him length of days and comfortable healih, 


| the almost unanimous voice of his district until his de- 
cease. 
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As a lawyer, in the various andco mplicated business | ninety perches—and the other a space of rocks on land 
of his profession, he was distinguished for accuracy in| of Jacob Sherfigh of eighty perches, some of which 
legal learning, clearness of perception, acuteness in | may be three feet high—from whence to the summit is 
discrimination, soundness of judgment, a tact, peculiar | almost as smooth as a meadow. From the summit to 
to himself, in the arrangement of the facts, and the | the intersection of Middle and West Streets is 380 
management of a cause before the courtand jury. The} perches, in which there is but twenty-four feet fall, 
courts in which he practised, and his fellow members | (about twenty feet to the mile, and may be kept at a 
of the bar, will bear testimony to the high sense of ho- | continual descent the whole distance with very little 
nor with which he conducted the business of his pro-} digging, as the ground is very level. We have also as- 
fession. certained, principally from actually levelling, that the 

As a member of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, the | summit is 175 feet higher than the head of Monococy, 
will and wishes of his constituents were ably represent- | which is 2479 perches: therefore, if the same grade 
ed. Numerous local acts were passed through his in- | could be kept, the rise would be about twenty-two feet 
fluence, of great interest to the district he represented, to the mile. The whole distance we found to be eight 
and many general laws were projected hy him, and re- | miles and 299 perches, (which is one mile and 93 
ceived the sanction of the legislature, which bear the} perches more than a direct line)—which, from the 
impress of his liberal and enlightened views, and sound goodness of the ground, need not be increased much 
and discriminating judgment. ‘The system of internal} in locating the road. Upon the whole, we think it 
improvement in Pennsylvania, although much more ex- perfectly practicable, at a reasonable expense; and the 
tensive than his judgment approved, received his de-| best route we have ever seen for that purpose; and re- 
cided and efficient support; and the introduction of the | commend to the meeting to take immediate measures 
N. B. canal into the system, and its location and exten- | for obtaining a charter, 
sion through the Valley, will remain an everlasting After the above report was read, the following reso- 
monument of his legislative skill and commanding in- | lutions, offered by T. Stevens, Esq. were adopted— 
fluence. 2 Resolved, That it is expedient for the citizens of 

As a member of Congress he was always found on the | Adams county, to petition the next Legislature, to in- 
side of liberal and enlightened measures. Here, as in | corporate a Company to make a Rail Road from Mary 
the State legislature, he never spoke unless he had land line to Gettysburg, to intersect the Rail Road now 
something of importance to communicate, and when he | making from Baltimore to the head waters of the Mo- 
did speak he was listened to with the most respectful | nococy, 
attention. His speech upon the ‘‘Missouri question,” | tesolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed 
will be found to contain in a condensed form, every | to procure signatures to said petition. 
fact and argument which could fairly be brought to T. Stevens, J. B. McPherson, S. Sloan, T. J. Cooper, 
bear upon the subject against the offensive provision in | J. Garvin, Z. Herbert, E. Blythe, D, Middlecauf, J. 
the Missouri constitution, McSherry, T. McKnight, J. Hersh, and b. Stewart, 

As a man, he was scrupulously exact in the perform. | were appointed to carry the above into effect, 
ance of his duties in all the relations of life, In short, it Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
may be said, that no man in Luzerne county, ever lived | attend at Harrisburg, and see that said petition be pre- 
more respected and died more regretted, than Gzonee | sented and properly explained. 

Dentson., —Susg. Demo. Thaddeus Stevens, James McSherry, Esqrs. and 
—— Gen. Thomas C. Miller, were appointed said commit- 
RAIL-ROAD MEETING. oe act ae ‘ . 
. tas esolvcd, That the above proceedings be signed 

At a meeting of of a number of the citizens of Adams | the Chairman and Sesletenn. and published in all = 
county, held at the Court-house, in the borough of Get- papers of the borough. * 
tysburg, on Saturday 15th ult. to take into considera. | GEORGE SMYSER, Chairman. 
tion the propriety of petitioning the next Legislatureto| 7 Hersert, Secretary. 
grant an act incorporating a company, to construct a| 
Rail Road from Gettysburg to the Maryland line at the | 
head waters of the Monococy—Geo. Smyser, Esq. was From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
called to the Chair, and Z. HERBERT appointed Secre- PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 
tary.—The object of the meeting being explained by Feidui- Ook. 14 
James Dobbin, Esq. the following committee, on mo- | The SELECT COUNCII riday, Uct. 14, 1831. 
tion of T. Stevens, Esq. was appointed to make a re-}. ee - was organised this morn. 

. . . ing by the election of Joun M.Scorr, Esq. as President 
port of a survey made a few days previous, by a num- | SA grpinete Lanegan rs . 
ber of citizens, viz: Samuel Sloan, Thaddeus Stevens, M . I R.B orig - peas 
William S, Cobean, Robert Smith, John Garvin, Esqrs. | ae Mama Yo ee ae rinter, 
—who presented the following: Se ee ae ena 


The Committee appointed to furnish information to the | The president appointed Messrs. Duane, Horn, To- 











~ 





adie Lanp and Fox as members of the Watering Committee. 
Bs. Mr. Horn offered the following resolutions, which 
REPORT: were adopted by both Councils. 


That we ran the route, from the head of Monococy Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
on the east side of Rock creek, to the mouth of Buck | the Rules of intercourse between tine late Councils, be 
run, where we recrossed said creek, and thence up said | adopted by the present Councils. 
run to its source, and to the summit, on Samuel Sloan’s Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
farm and from thence to Gettysburg. We found the | they will meet in the chambers of the Common Coun- 
distance from Monococy to the summit to be 2479) cil, on Tuesday next, the 18th inst. at eleven o’clock, 


perches: 1650 of which, to wit, from the foot of McKin- | A. M. to choose a Mayor of the city of Philadelphia, 
ney’s meadow to the summit; is an inclined plane, on 


| The COMMON COUNCIL was organised by the 
which, in the whole distance, there need not be a foot | 


| election of James Paez, Esq, as President. 
of rise lost, but a continual ascent kept, (probably,| Mr. Geornce Fox, as Clerk. 
with moderate digging in two or three places, a contin- | Mr. Henry Youne, as Messenger. 


ued rise might be kept up from Monococy the whole} The President appointed Messrs. Corre, Moss, 
distance;) that the ground is remarkably even except in| Weraerite and Lerrer, as members of the Wa 
three places; theffirst, a bluff of red rock below Allison’s | Committee, on the part of the Common Council, 
of perhaps 50 perches, but not high; the second aspace| The resolution for the appointment of a Printer for 
of small rocks below Mich’l Miller’s of about eighty or | the Common Council was postponed for the present. 
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OFFICIAL ELECTION RETURNS 


FOR 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY: 


ASSEMBLY, &. 

















eS) e eleziesltlciesl?lfizielflele 
— (Sis |8) Fale 5 212/252) 2/2) S)/218 | F 
ST 1S S i EL Ss les) S18 l39e)8)/8)S\2)/ erie) = 
CANDIDATES. ~ e | 8, 2/-Z3/83\82] ale2 S Ste ks 2's? : 
er LeBlsi: |oueles! S18 |esia13/: | ee. : 
> twill so >= ¢ Bl : eS ize| >| s cot : 
: 1 a oe *.ipels |?) 
: | ; . ; © ji: 2 3 |2a ; 2 
: ; ; zi - {3 : 
James Goodman, 1380} 255] 47 1088 35) 372) 553} 36) 63) 127; 66 111) 137} 102| 4444 
Daniel K. Miller, 1384) 258] 47 1135, 35) $77) 563} 41] 65] 127| 67 105] 136] 102) 4514 
Richard Peltz, 1375} 250} 49 1135 35) 379) 557| 38} 65) 87) 67, 109| 157] 101) 4456 
Thos. J. Heston, 1384] 257] 48 1146 35) 379) 566) 40) 49) 120) 66 108] 137] 102) 4509 
Franklin Vansant, 1384| 257] 47 1139 35; 380} 562} 42) 65) 126) 65 112) 134] 102) 4522 
Jobn Felton, 1382) 259] 47 1134 33] 379] 561; 36) 65) 81). 66 4110) 187) 102) 4464 
William Hinckle, 1735| 317 9 1714 59| 743) 915| 57) 66) 188) 74 1S2| 172] 93) 7464 
Jacob Collar, 1384| 259) 46 1119 35) 379) 557, 40) 64) 122) 67) 102] 154] 102) 4482 
John Thomson, 514, 110] 15 1251; 25) 456| 478| 36] 36} 192} 30! 98] 137] 44) 3538 
George Rhen, 158) 56 3 662 36} 107 2} 34 82| 22! 55] 98 1344 
Thomas McCully, 162} 55 3 624 33} 106 2} 34 78}; 22) 56 96 1299 
Samuel Whitton, 512} 109} 12 1236 25) 456) 438| $ $6] 151 30) 139} 134) 47| 3474 
Peter Buddy, 513] 109] 13 1233, 24] 455] 437| 31] 35] 147] 31) 99] 132] 47| 3423 
R. M. Nixon, 158} 54 3 637, 36} 107} 17] 34) 83) 22) 56) 93 13°29 
Thomas Davis, 5:2] 65) 51 1236, 23} 456] 439} 32) 35) 151} 31! 99) 132) 47] 3451 
Samuel Bender, 159} 56 3 626, 1} 86] 106 2} 34) 83 20; 56| 95 1557 
William Binder, 358} 52] lu 617; 23) 420) 373) 34 1) 111 8 43} S35] 47} 2221 
Jacob Thomas, 354, 115} 10 603) 24) 419) 366) SO}. 1) 68 8 42] 35) 47) 22\1 
David Snyder, 355} 64) 10 578, 24) 410] 353) 31) 1) 68) 8 42) S5|) 47) 2114 
County Commissioner. | 
John Thompson, 1363} 297} 50 976, 14) 426) 511) 49] 84! 140] 71 86) 147] 109] 4390 
David Paul, 531) 98} 12 1331} 46) 339} 502) 10) 25) 139} 25 134) 119} 39] 3464 
Auditor. 
James McElroy, 1386} 275] 33 1095} 14) 361| 562) 20) 58) 125) 65 92) 129] 100] 457 
James Hanna, 373] 28] 27 656} 41) 370] 375) 39 5| 67 7, 53) 30} 48) 2210 
Benj. P. Binns. 141} 46 3 589 14) 101 1; 33} 81) 18 38] 89 1186 
*John J. McCahen, 1381] 276) 33 1099} 14) 366} 555) 19) 58) 125) 65; 86) 128] 100} 4365 
*Thomas Morrell, 5| 17 5 1 2 4 2 18 55 
* George Peters, 510} 92] 13 1241] 40] 3791 477| 53| 335] 145 95| 79| 118| 48\ 3376 








* In the room of ‘S. Coates, deceased. 


COMMISSIONERS, 
NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 


The following Table exhibits the number of Votes given in each Ward of the Northern Liberties, for 
Commissioners of the District. 


First Second Third | Fourth Fifth Sixth |Seventh 


























CANDIDATES. Ward. | Ward. | Ward. Ward. | Ward. | Ward. | Ward. Totals. 
John Naglec, 162 91 183 158 239 185 160 1178 
Augustine Stevenson, 182 105 187 163 248 195 164 1244 
Jonathan Townsend, 150 93 178 151 238 184 160 1154 
William Wagner, 168 109 194 201 251 199 162 1284 
David Dillinger, 165 91 174 146 235 185 159 1155 
John Rheiner, Jun. 153 91 175 144 239 186 158 1146 
Daniel Jeffras, 157 90 175 151 240 187 159 1159 
Charles Elliot, one year, 158 94 178 154 241 186 161 1172 
Jacob Culp, 126 127 220 123 241 224 115 1176 
William Randolph, 137 137 229 162 | 240 233 114] 1252 
William Bruner, 137 136 232 160 241 233 115 1253 
William Binder, 119 128 218 149 238 227 114 1198 
William M, Kennedy, 127 33 222 148 236 232 118 1200 
J. D. Goodwin, 108 121 205 138 229 221 112 1134 
Philip Justice, 124 138 224 151 258 228 114 1217 


M, Brown, one year, 128 132 2235 146 256 227 110 1202 
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CENSUS OF THE U. STATES. 


The following Table has been formed by the union of two tables, lately published in the New York Observer, 


and another New York paper—both compiled from the aggregate returns of the Marshals’ of the U.S. by clerks 
in the State Department at Washington. 
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; ree White) free col’d Total. 

STATES. 1790. | 1800. | 1810, | 1820, [ree Whitelfrececo'd| slaves, | “1455 | Inet 
Maine, 96,540) 151,719) 228,705] 298,335) $98,255) 1,207 399,468] 33,898 
N. Hampshire, 141,899! 183,762| 214,360] 244,161] 268,910] 623 269.533] 10,391 
Massachusetts, 378,717| 423,245\ 472,040} 523,287] 603,C08| 7,006 610,014] 16,575 
R. Island, 69,110| 69,122] 77,031] 83,059] 93,631] 3,565 14 97,210] 17,157 
Connecticut, 238,141| 251,002] 262,042| 275,289} 289,624) 8,064 23} 297,711] 8,161 
Vermont, 85,416] 154,465] 216,713] 235,764] 279,794] 885 £80,679] 19,005 
New York, 340,120! 586,756] 959,049|1,372812] 1,868,382] 45,080 46| 1,913,508] 39,386 
New Jersey, 184,139| 211,949] 245,555| 277,575! 300,226] 18,307} 2,246) 320,779) 15,563 
Pennsylvania, 434,373| 602,365} 810,091}1,049458| 1,309,296] 37,990 386} 1,347,672) 28,416 
Delaware, 59,096| 64,273| 72,674) 72,749] 57,605; 15,829] 3,305 76,739| 5,487 
Maryland, 319,728] 311,548| 380,546] 407,350) 291,093] 52,942] 102,878] 446,913] 9,712 
District of Columbia, 14,098} 24,022] 33,039} 27,635] 6,163] 6,060 39,858] 20,639 
Virginia, 748,308} 880,200| 974,622|1,065379| 694,439] 47,103] 469,724] 1,211,266) 13,069 
N. Carolina, 393,751] 478,103} 555,500] 638,829; 472,433] 19,575] 246,462] 738,470| 15,592 
S. Carolina, 249,073] 345,591} 415,115] 502,741] 257,878| 7,915] 315,665!  581,458| 15,657 
Georgia, 82,548] 162,101] 252,433] 340,987} 296,614] 2,483] 217,407)  516,504| 51,472 
Kentucky, 73,077| 220,555! 406,511] 564,317] 518,678] 4,816} 165,350] 688,844] 22,056 
Tennessee, 35,791) 105,602] 281.727] 422,813] 537,930] 4,513} 142,379} 684,822| 62,044 
Ohio, 45,365| 230,760| 581,434] - 928,093] 9,586 937.679 61,998 
sadicen, 4,375| 24,520] 147,178) 338,020] 3,562 341,5821132087 
Mississippi, 8,850] 40,352] 75,448] 70,618] 529, 65,659} 136,806] 81,032 
Illinois, 12,288} 55,211) 155,176| 1,653 746} 157,575|185403 
Louisiana, 76,556] 153,407} 89,407] 16,753} 109,631] 215,791} 40,665 
Missouri, | 20.843] 66,580] 114,552| 546| 24,986] 140,084|110380 
Alabama, 127,901} 190,171] 1,5411 117,494} 309,206|141574 
Michigan, 4,762|  8,890| 30,848] 253] 27 31,128'250001 
Arkansas, 14,273| 25,667; 138| 4,578 30,383|113273 
Florida, 18,385] 840 von 34,725 

1,929,82715,305,925|7,289,314|9,638, 131] 10,526368|319,467 |2,010,572 12,856,407| 

* For 1830. { Increase per cent. from 1820 to 1830, Average per cent, 32,392, 
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Mr. Barnum: 

Sir—If you think the following communication will 
interest your readers, you are at liberty to insert it in 
the Observer. J. R. RIDDELL. 

In examining the rocky strata in this vicinity a few 

days since, in quest of fossil relics, I discovered a pe- 
culiar saline incrustation near the banks of a small 
creek. I gave little attention to it at the time, pre- 
suming from its situation and appearance, that it was 
quite limited in extent. Dr. Johns has since shown 
me a specimen of the same substance, brought from 
the banks of a creek, four miles from this place, near 
the lake shore; where it is said to form extensive beds, 
twelve or fifteen feet in thickness. When tasted, it 
imparts the sweetness and astringency of alum, with 
something of the peculiar taste of copperas. Unwilling to 
rely upon the sense of taste alone, { submitted it to the 
decisive indications of chymical re-agents, After diffus- 
ing some of it ina tumbler of water, and waiting two 
or three hours for the earthy matter to settle, the clear 
solution was poured off, and examined first for the sub- 
stances which I supposed were contained init, Ist. 
A few drops of muriate of barytes caused a dense, 
white, cloudy precipitate of solid matter that rapidly 
settled to the bottom, indicating the presence of su/- 
phuric acid. 2d. Aqua ammonia obscured the transpa- 
rency of the liquid, by producing a gelatinous sub- 
stance, indicating alumina, the basis of alum and clays. 
3d. The prussiate of pot-ash introduced, gave a faint 
blue precinitate, from which the presence of iron may 
be inferred; though in a proportion much smaller than 
the alumina and acid, The usual tests for a variety of 
other mineral substances were introduced, but their 
presence could not be detected, 


This saline product then, is a mixture of the suéphate 
of alumina (native, or crude alum) and sulphute of 
tron (copperas.) The sulphate of alumina, though very 
similar in some of its properties to the alum of com- 
merce, is yet essentially different, inasmuch as the lat- 
ter contains pot-ash, which does not enter into the com- 
position of the former, From the experiment of Dr. 
Johns, we may regard the two salts I have mentioned 
as constituting rather more than one half the weight of 
the mineral matter as it occurs in the earth. The re- 
maining insoluble portion is chiefly faluminous earth, 
derived from the disintegration of what once was un- 
questionably a continuous and solid rock. 

Now if this saline matter occurs in such abundance, 
I have no doubt the best of alum might be manufac- 
tured from it with advantage. I think the most eligi- 
ble method of modifying and extracting it, would be to 
make a mixture of the crude ore with a sufficient quan- 
tity of newly burned wood-ashes, put the mixture in 
large leach-tubs, allow water to filter through it, and 
thus obtain its strength by lixiviation. The potash of 
the ashes will retain the iron, and convert the sulphate 
of alumina into the alum of commerce. The liquid 
may be transferred to shallow wooden cisterns, and as 
the water spontaneously evaporates, the alum will fall 
down in crystals. About 60 Ibs. of potash will be re- 
quired to make 500 Ibs. of alum. 

I cannot conclude this account of a mineral so useful, 
and so rare in its native state, without noticing the pro- 
bable cause of its formation. As far as I have been 
able to examine, the horizontal rock that forms the ba- 
sis of this region, and the permanent boundaries of the 
lake margin, is of that formation considered by geolo- 
gists as the highest and most recent in the series of rock 
strata. Itis denominated by some, the third graywacke; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[OcrosErR 





others call it the pyriliferous rock, because it always 
contains more or less of the tron pyrites, (native sul- 
phuret of iron,) a beautiful mineral that bears a delu- 


The soft and slaty parts of 
the rock contain the sulphuret of iron in greatest abun- 


sive resemblance to gold. 


dance. Now the pyrites consists of sulphur and iron, 


and when air and moisture can have access, the sul- 


phur is changed to sulphuric acid, and the iron becomes 
The oxide of iron unites with one half of 


an oxide. 
the acid, (experiment proves it can unite with no 


more,) forming copperas, while the remaining half of 


the acid is left to act upon the alumina of the rock, 
which results in the production of crude alum. ‘The 
weight of the copperas found, at first is more than equal 
to that of the alum, but the former is easily washed 
away by water, while the latter being much less solu- 
ble, mostly remains. From the circumstance that the 
presence of air is necessary to the spontaneous forma- 
tion of the sulphate of alumina, I should much doubt- 
whether it were equally abundant a few feet from the 
surface. Although ifthat should prove to be the case, 
the interior of those banks must still be regarded as 
valuable beds of alum ore, capable, by a less simple 
process, of yielding that salt in abundance.—EZrie Obs. 





FRESHET. 
Pottrsvittr, Oct. 15. 
Since the recollection of our oldest inhabitants, this 
portion of the country has not been visited by so con- 


siderable a freshet as was witnessed in the early part of 


the week. Itis no less remarkable that the loss of pro- 
perty sustained by this accumulation of the waters has 
proved, so far as is ascertained, entirely disproportion- 
ed to the general apprehension—another proof of the 
pervading strength and solidity of the results of enter- 
prize. 


days and nights preceding Tuesday, on which day it 


subsided, exhibiting its effects in the accumulated tor- \ 


{ 


rents which rolled down the declivities of our moun- 


tains, Many of the low grounds were involved in in- 
undation. 


and the mail, from that point, was conveved to our bo- 
cough on horseback. The Schuylkill Navigation dam 
in this vicinity received some damage, which was re- 
paired speedily, and at an inconsiderable expense. 


Several coal wharves at PortCarbon were some- | 


what injured, by the removal of a part of the struc- 
ture supporting them. Several boats were swept 
from their moorings, and a fine litter of pigs, “du/- 












The rain has fallen copiously during several | 


The Schuylkill rose to an unusual height. | 
A portion of the main highway, near Major Kepner’s, | 
was overflown—travelling in carriages was checked, | 








by. On Wednesday afternoon, a passenger arrived in 
Easton with the intelligence, that a tremendous breach 
has been made by the water in the Lehigh Canal. We 
have as yet heard of no injuries on the Delaware canal, 
Muncy, Pa. Oct. 11. 

Tae Lare Ratns have caused a considerable rise in 
the river; and we understand that it has injured much 
of the work along the line of canal. The repairs of the 
Muncy dam, together with a portion of the old struc- 
ture, have been swept off. The loss tothe contractor 
must be great; besides, it puts a guietus to the hopes of 


having the navigation extended to that place for the 
present season. 





Scnvuytkitt Nayreation.—We have learned that 
the resolution has been adopted to abandon that section 
of our navigation which has been the fruitful source of 
former obstructions and embarrassment, passing through 
a limestone region, in the vicinity of Reading, and to 
substitute the medium of transportation, provided by 
nature, in the channel of the river. It is a well-known 
circumstance, that much money has been unavailingly 
expended, and labour employed, to afford permanent 
solidity to the section in question, and the conviction 
of the utter improbability of accomplishing such an ob- 
ject, has given rise to the contemplated abandonment. 
The important advantages which result to the whole 
line are too obvious to require detail. While on this 
subject, it may be proper to remark that the heavy ex- 
pense incurred in éhe construction of the double locks, 
the active exertions which have been and continue to 
be made, in improving the navigation, and the sincere 
disposition evinced to afford every facility and accom- 
modation to trade, compatible with the interests of the 
company, demand our tribute of commendation. The 
additional sum required to be appropriated for the in- 
tended alteration in the course of the canal will, we un- 
derstand, amount to $65,000. 

. Mr. Grorce Duncay, of this neighbourhood, who is 
favourably known to the public, has undertaken the 
above improvement. He left this place on Wednesday 


last, to enter upon the duties of the contract. — Miner’s 
Journal. 





PENNSYLVANIA AND Onto Rart-Roan.—We have just 
seen a letter from an intelligent gentleman at New Lis- 
bon to his friend in this place, which states that Mr. 
Malin had just completed a survey of the route of a rail 
road from N. Lisbon to Canton, and ascertained the 
distance to be thirty-eight miles and three and a half 
chains. The route is represented to be highly favorable. 
The whole distance is stated to present no deep cuts or 


citer moriens,” perished in the irresistible rush of | embankments, properly so called by engineers. From 
the waters. Mr. Crowley, the owner, with ‘difficulty | Canton to Massillon is less than ten miles, and from 
preserved his dwelling house, by erecting in front | New Lisbon to the mouth of Big Beaver, by the route 
a strong stone barrier four feet in height, from the de- | formerly surveyed by Major Douglas, is forty, making 
vouring flood—his barn, however, was carried away. | the whole distance from the mouth of Beaver, to the 
On the whole, the freshet has been much less destruc- | Ohio canal at Massillon eighty-eight miles. From Pitts- 
tive than was generally feared, and the above comprises | burgh to the mouth of Big Beaver, by the route of the 
the extent of the damage thus far ascertained, ‘The | canal, as measured by Major Douglas in the year 1827, 
Schuylkill Navigation seems to have resisted the shock the distance is 25 miles and 52 chains. So thata rail 





as far as Hamburg uninjured—from a greater distance | road of 113 52-80 miles will connect the Obio canal 


below we have not heard the result. Our rail-roads are 
all safe. . Excavations were scooped out in one or two 
places on the Mount Carbon Rail-road, beneath the up- 
per structure. The injury was trifling, and has already 
been repaired. 

Since the above has been in type, we understand that 
eighty feet of embankment on the Girard Canal was 
swept away by the late freshet—the damage, however, 
can be repaired in a few days.—Miner’s Journal. 


Easton, October 153. 
Great Fresuet.—On Saturday morning last, it com- 


menced raining, and continued to do so almost without 
intermission, until Tuesday evening. The Delaware 
and Lehigh rivers rose in consequence thereof to a 
great height and much injury has been,sustained there- 


with the Pennsylvania canal at Pittsburgh. The esti- 

mated distance of the committee who reported to the 

meeting held in this city some time ago was 125 miles. 
Pittsburgh Gazette. 


At a joint meeting of the Select and Common Coun- 
cil held on Tuesday, in the Common Council Chamber, 
Benzamrn W.Ricwarps, was unanimously elected Mayor 
of the City of Philadelphia, for the ensuing year. 
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